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Thirty-third Year, No. 45 


COMPANIES SUE 10 DECLARE 
POLICIES VOID ALLEGING 
FRAUD PRIOR 10 THE FIRE 


Held to Be First Action of Its Kind 
to Be Tried in New York 
State 


NO DECISION REACHED YET 
Case Based Upon Financial State- 


ment of Assured When Poli- 
cies Were Underwritten 





Several fire insurance companies have 
brought suit in the New York Supreme 
Court against an assured who has suf- 
fered a fire loss to rescind their policies 
because of the submission of an alleged 
false financial statement prior to the fire, 
in reliance upon which the companies 
either issued their policies or renewed 
policies which were about to expire. The 
financial information received by the in- 
surers came through the credit division 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers. This is said to be the first ac- 
tion of its kind ever instituted in New 
York State, the general procedure here- 
tofore being for insurance companies al- 
leging fraud in connection with a fire 
loss to withhold payment of the insur- 
ance and allow the assured to bring suit. 

The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers is trying to prevent the existence 
of moral hazard risks by asking many 
assureds for financial reports and sworn 
statements of insured values when pro- 
tection is written. In the current case 
the insurance companies involved allege 
that prior to the issuance of the policies 
the assured presented to the companies 
a false financial statement in writing 
wherein the assured misrepresented its 
true financial condition. 


Suit Based on Standard Policy 


The fact of the alleged falsity was not 
discovered by the insurers until after a 
fire had occurred at which time they 
took steps immediately to tender the re- 
turn of the premiums collected and de- 
manded surrender of the policies. The 
theory of the action is predicated upon 
that section of the New York standard 
ae insurance policy which reads as fol- 
OWS: 

“This entire policy shall be void if the 
insured has concealed or misrepresented 
any material fact or circumstance con- 
cerning this insurance or the subject 
the ‘reof or in case of any fraud or false 
Swearing by the insured touching any 
matter relating to this insurance or the 
subjeet thereof whether before or after 
a lOSs, 

This action is one in equity before a 
court without a jury in the same manner 
as an action for reformation would be 
tried. Powers, Kaplan & Berger, promi- 
nent insurance counsel of New York, are 
— for the following fire companies: 

\utomobile, North British & Mercantile, 
Vi irginia Fire & Marine, Continental, 

ome and the Importers & Exporters. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Chivalrous 


New York City in mid-October provided the finest 
manifestation of life underwriter sportsmanship that 
we have seen in many a day. A thitherto unrepresented 
company had announced the establishment of a metro- 
politan agency. The city already had scores of life 
agency offices. And yet to welcome the newcomer 
sixty-five prominent Managers, General Agents, and 
Special Agents gathered at a luncheon. By their pres- 
ence and in individual felicitations they offered their 
friendship and their cooperation. 


This did not mean that the new representatives would 
not encounter the inevitable rivalries of competition. 
But it was obeisance to that spirit of our profession 
which places service far in advance of self in the work 
for the nation. 


Commendable is every episode and act that tends to 
foster and increase this chivalrous unity. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square 


PHILADELPHIA 


. found that more than 25% of the poli- 
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REWARDING CONSERVATION 
OF BUSINESS URGED AT 
LIFE AGENCY MEETING 


Chandler Bullock Sees Merit In 
Suggestion of L. S. Morrison 
of Research Bureau 


TOO MUCH FEAR OF LOANS 














Many Executives Question Value 
of Replacement Plans for 
Loaned Policies 





Chicago Nov. 1—The growing twisting 
of life insurance policies with methods 
of checking this trend was the keynote 
at the opening session of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau and Life 
Agency Officers meeting at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel today. Rearrange- 
ment of agents’ compensation to reward 
persistency of business and penalize lapse 
in the early years was one suggestion. 
No action was taken on this suggestion 
today. 

Chandler Bullock, president, State 
Mutual, held the close attention of be- 
tween 300 and 400 in attendance as he 
discussed these problems, particularly 
with reference to a paper read by L. S. 
Morrison of the Research Bureau on 
conservation through contractural provi- 
sions. Morrison consulted with a large 
number of companies in the preparation 
of conclusions reached in his paper, sum- 
marized elsewhere. 

Replacement Survey Suggested 

In an executive session preceding the 
meeting the suggestion was made that 
companies party to the agreement on re- 
placement business appoint a committee 
to,go over a few hundred records of 
lapsed policies, select suspicious cases 
and trace them to see to what extent 
they had been rewritten in other com- 
panies. One point made by Bullock was 
that many disbelieve in replacement 
plans for heavily loaned business. They 
feel, he said, that too often it amounts 
to an invitation to raid all business. He 
was inclined to be rather more optimis- 
tic than most at the present time on the 
persistency of policies with loans on 
them. The State Mutual made a sur- 
vey of death claims for ten years and 


cies carried loans. Furthermore, the 
amount of repaid loans was negligible. 

Other observations of Bullock were 
that responsible executives may be over 
fearsome about the consequences of pol- 
icy loans; perhaps the agent is focus- 
ing too much on replacement. He ques- 
tioned the soundness of paying a sub- 
stantial part of the premium for business 
sold on the “deposit” basis, where it is 
stressed that the insured may draw out 
his deposits at will. He said 50% or 
60% of first year commissions were not 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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SAVE THE COUNTRY! 


FROM 
RUIN, CHAOS, DISASTER! 


VOTE FOR 


HOOVER or ROOSEVELT 
OR SOMEBODY 


AND 


THEN 
GO BACK TO WORK 


If You Are So Fortunate As To Be In The Life Insurance Business 


. THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES / 


fi ta a MUTUAL JIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ( 


~ 225 w34TH st NEW YORKCITY cuickeRINnG 4-2384 
DONALD C KEANE - LLOYD PATTERSON 
GENERAL AGENTS 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH JOHN STREET BRANCH PERSHING SQUARE BRANCH 
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Metropolitan Lite Has Received 1,250,000 
Letters From Radio Fans 


Since March 31, 1925, Arthur E. Bagley 
has broadcasted early every week-day 
morning over a large Eastern network 
excrcises for the Metropolitan Life. 
These have been faithfully followed by 
what is aptly termed the “World’s Larg- 
est Gym Class.” 

Up to date about 1,250,000 letters have 
been received from radio exercise fans. 
They testify that tens of thousands of 
people in this country and abroad are 
in better physical and mental condition 
today as a result of taking this exer- 
cise. Letters pour in from every state 
in the Union; and from many foreign 
countries. Last week the Metropolitan 
Life got a letter from a health enthusiast 
in New Zealand who feels something is 
the matter with his day unless he has 
tuned in on the Metropolitan broadcast. 

Handling the Mail 

So heavy is the physical director’s daily 
mail that it is necessary to have em- 
ployed a staff of eight young women to 
handle the mail. Even that is occasion- 
ally insufficient and there have been as 
many as twenty. It all depends upon the 
period of the year, more people taking 
advantage of the instruction in winter. 
The average daily mail is between 500 
and 600 letters although as high as 1,500 
have been received some days. The 
popularity of the broadcast gains with 
the years. 

Who writes these letters? They are 
not just the typical “fan” notes with 
which most radio performers are be- 
sieged. A more serious note prevails in 
most of them. A considerable number 
of ministers and doctors have evidenced 
interest. They in most cases praise the 
company for having undertaken such a 
laudatory project. Many housewives 
write in saying they are keeping much 
more fit through “keeping down the 
waist line.” Business people of all kinds 
have manifested interest, and letters have 
come from men behind prison bars, from 
sailors at sea, from firemen and police 
officers. 

The late Vice-President Robert Lynn 
Cox conceived the idea of the Metropoli- 


ee see 


Gym Class Members Write From As Far 
Away As New Zealand; Arthur E. Bagley 
Has Broadcasted Physical Exercises For 
Company Since March, 1925 

By J. Dixon Calderwood 


tan broadcasts and organized the bureau 
which is now maintained in the Metro- 
politan Tower, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York. There is located one of the finest 
and most up-to-date of small broadcast- 
ing studios. Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-pres- 
ident and general counsel of the Metro- 
politan, is in general supervision of the 
broadcasting bureau. 


Not Sales Propaganda 


If the Metropolitan Life cared to there 
is no reason why it could not capitalize 
on this widespread interest in the radio 
broadcast and obtain the names of count- 
less prospects for life insurance cover- 
age. But that is not the company’s idea. 
Rather, the program was undertaken to 
further the health service maintained. It 
is only part of that great welfare work 
which the Metropolitan Life has carried 
on unselfishly for years, aiding the na- 
tion’s citizens to achieve better living. 

Not only have scores of persons mani- 
fested their interest by writing letters, 
but many others take the time to call 
on Mr. Bagley in his headquarters in 
the Metropolitan Tower. Glancing over 
the directory in his office you will find 
the names of visitors from all parts of 
the world, from Turkey, Japan and 
Venezuela. Many of them pen a note 
of congratulation to the physical direc- 
tor in their native language. You will 
snot on the list the names of many peo- 
ple you know of and respect. One of 
these who has taken a keen interest in 


the project is Surgeon General Hugh 
Cummings of the Public Health Service 
at Washington, D. C. 


The amazing success of the insurance 
company’s broadcast must be largely at- 
tributed, of course, to the personality 
behind the “mike,” Arthur E. Bagley, an 
experienced physical director endowed 
with a genial disposition and an unusual 
sense of humor. Mr. Bagley radiates 
both charm and efficiency over the air, 
somewhat of an accomplishment. Peo- 
ple often tell him that he would make 
a studio announcer par excellence. 

He talks some 7,500 words each morn- 
ing of the week, almost enough to fill 
a full page of a newspaper. The broad- 
casts last for seventy-five minutes, from 
6:45 to 8:00 am., and he talks pretty 
steadily during that time. The remark- 
able thing is that he is apparently always 
in good humor at this early hour in the 
morning when most people are at their 
low ebb. In eight years of broadcasting 
Mr. Bagley has never been late at the 
studio, and has only been absent for va- 
cations or a very occasional illness. 
Among those who never fail to take part 
in his class is Mrs. Bagley who exercise: 
in their New York apartment for half 
an hour, the length of time he prescribes 
for his pupils. 


A Pioneer in the Work 


Before going into radio work Bagley 
was a Y.M.C.A. physical director for 
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Studio in the Metropolitan Life Tower from which Mr. Bagley Broadcasts 











Arthur E. Bagley on the job 


twenty-three years, and prior to that he 
had four years’ experience as a news- 
paper reporter: He is largely seli-edu- 
cated; did not have the opportunity to 
secure a long period of schooling in his 
boyhood but made up for the loss by 
studying on his own hook in later life. 
He is a pioneer in the field of broadcast- 
ing physical exercises, started back in 
1924, the first man in the East to take 
up this work. He joined the Metro- 
politan the following year. 

Another factor in the program’s suc- 
cess is the work of “Bill” Mahoney, who 
assists Mr. Bagley atthe piano and ma- 
terially adds to the pleasant atmosphere 
which surrounds the broadcasters. 
Through the day Mr. Mahoney works in 
the bookkeeping department of the Met- 
ropolitan and in his spare time directs 
amateur theatrical productions. 

“There a lot of romance in 
this job,” Mr. Bagley said in 
commenting on his work to The 
Eastern Underwriter. “Broad- 
casting has shown me that per- 
sonal contacts are not always 
necessary to full living. The 
contacts I have made through 
letter-writing have been the 
source of immense pleasure and 
stimulation to me. Make no 
mistake about it—the radio is 
not cold. It brings me letters 
from people who dig down into 
their personal affairs and tell 
me things about themselves 
they would never reveal in per- 
sonal interviews. I sometimes 
feel that I am feeling the pulse 
of America and reaching, inci- 
dentally, that of many other 





parts of the world. 

“The physical value of broad- 
casting exercises is not the only 
one. I hely people also to have 
mental exercise. I try to take 
their minds off their troubles. 
If a person can Inugh early in 
the morning he will be all right 
throughout that day. The 
toughest part of the day in a 
hospital is between the time the 
patients awake and have their 
faces washed and their break- 
fasts. I get hundreds of letters 
from hospital patients who 
cannot do the exercises, but 
who can and do laugh.” 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Bureau Finds Good Business Can 
Be Secured Through Contests 


Chicago, Nov. 1—The Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau made during the 
past vear a study of the persistency of 
contest business with the co-operation of 
a number of companies. The results of 
this study were given today at the meet- 
ing by Lawrence J. Doolin of the Bu- 
reau staff. Some interesting informa- 
tion was disclosed, the most surprising 
being the persistency of contest busi- 
ness handled on a paid for rather than 
a .written basis. 

It was concluded contests have advan- 
tages apart from production. They take 
agents’ minds off their troubles; 
the best in salesmanship; promote group 


reveal 


and competitive spirit, and have an edu- 
cational value. Some unfavorable re- 
sults are: atmosphere of excitement and 
unhealthy sales practices; tendency to 
high pressure and over selling; assump- 
tion of bad credit risks; let-down after 
contest. The study showed that 97% of 
the contest business was issued as com- 
pared to 94% of regular business. But 
that 84% of the issued contest business 
was paid. for as compared to 91% of 
regular business. This reflects pressure 
selling. 

One pertinent fact disclosed was that 
more than half of the term business writ- 


ten on quarterly premium basis went out 
of force in the first year. This empha- 
sized the need for reducing or elimi- 
nating altogether credit’ given for quar- 
terly term business. Business written 
all or part cash with application showed 
00% persistency at end of the first year. 
Policies paid on delivery were 92% and 
note business 93%. At the end of the 
second year these three stood at 75%, 
76% and 67% respectively. 

It was found that contest business 
stayed in force better than regular busi- 
ness for the first two years and at the 
end of two and a half years the per- 
sistency was the same. This was ac- 
counted for by three factors: 95% of con- 
test business was on permanent plans; 
78% was on annual premium plan; eight 
out of twelve contests were conducted 
on a paid for basis. 

The following conclusions were drawn 
from the survey: 

There are advantages in contests aside 
from production. Good business can be 
secured through contests. Stimulation 
should be directed at correct target. Con- 
tests should be conducted on paid for 
basis. Annual premium business should 
be stressed or credit given on pro rata 
basis rather than face amount. Sale of 
permanent policy forms should be pro- 
moted. No credit should be given for 
term insurance unless sold on annual pre- 
mium plan. 


Management Executive Foresees Lower 
Production Level For Life Insurance 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 2—General business 
is faced with the necessity of adopting a 
program of cost reduction that may be 
drastic and which has not yet run its 
full course, William J. Donald, former 
managing director of the American Man- 
agement Association and now of Mc- 
Kinsey & Co. management concern, told 
the Research Bureau and Agency Offi- 
cers meeting here. 

Donald foresaw a lower production 
level for the life insurance business but 
he did not think that life insurance would 


occupy a lesser place in the program of 
the individual. But the policyholder 
would for some years be able to meet 
a lower cost of living with a lesser 
amount of insurance. Profit for general 
business in the next few years must come 
from reduced costs, he said. An eco- 
nomic fallacy general among business 


Ramsay Raps Whispering 
Activities of Agents 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 2—Whispering ac- 
tivities of competing agents reflecting on 
the financial stability of companies came 
before the meeting of the Research Bu- 
reau and Agency Officers today in a 
brief talk by A. Gordon Ramsay, assis- 
tant general manager, Canada Life, who 
suggested that companies 
managers that any agent found rocking 
the boat by whispering activities would 
lose his contract. 


advise their 


He further suggested that agents be 
instructed to report instances of such 
action that came to their attention. 

E. E. Kirkpatrick, Ohio National, 
spoke along the same lines. 


men was that price depends on cost. Don- 
ald said cost was governed by the price 
level. 

He said there was a new era differ- 
ence from that talked about in 1929. An 
era of lower volume and lower price and 
this could best be met with careful 
budgeting not for the purpose of ham- 
pering for the purpose of getting at the 
facts. He said today’s business calls for 
more all-around men. 

For years the talk has been about the 
advantages of being a specialist. Today 
business is calling for men of balance 
who have the capacity to see the whole 
picture. 

M. A. Linton, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual, who presided as chairman, 
said Donald’s message was of real im- 
portance to the insurance business which 
must give serious thought to budgetary 
control although few of the elements of 
cost to the buyer of life insurance are 
within the control of the company. 





1933 A. L. C. Meeting 


Chicago, Nov. 2—The next annual 
convention of American Life Conven- 
tion will be held in Chicago. 


Hold Closed Sessions 


Chicago, Nov. 1—The joint conven- 
tions of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau and the Life Agency Of- 
ficers met in four groups behind closed 
doors this afternoon. Group of compa- 
nies with billion dollar assets or over 
presided over by H. H. Armstrong, vice- 
president, Travelers, discussed remuner- 
ation of agents. Group II, W. W. Jaeger, 
chairman, went over the replacement sit- 
uation without coming to any decision. 
Other groups discussed such topics as 
making surrender values less attractive 
and paid reinstaters of lapsed business. 











Bureau Elections 


Chicago, Nov. 1—The Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau elected as mem- 
bers of its board of directors Charles H. 
Parsons, superintendent of agents, North- 
western Mutual; George L. Hunt, vice- 
president, New England Mutual; Her- 
bert M. Woollen, president, American 
Central; Harry R. Cunningham, presi- 
dent, Montana Life; Harrison L. Amber, 
vice-president, Berkshire Life. 

The new executive committee follows: 
Joseph C. Behan, vice-president, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; Lee J. Dougherty, pres- 
ident, Guaranty Life; M. Albert Linton, 
president, Provident Mutual; Harry W. 
Manning, assistant general manager, 
Great-West, D. Gordon Hunter, agency 
vice-president, Phoenix Mutual. 

The nominations were made by Lori- 
man P. Brigham, superintendent of 
agencies, National Life of Vermont, who, 
talking in imitation of Calvin Coolidge 
idiom, had the convention in gales of 
laughter. 

Prudential Joins 

The Bureau is considerably elated over 
the fact that the Prudential has joined. 
The New York Life joined last summer. 
Of companies in the first ranking twenty- 
five in volume only the Prudential and 
New York Life had been out of the 
membership. Another company joining 
this week is the Yeoman Mutual of Iowa. 





Resolution Censures 


Destructive Tactics 


Chicago, Nov. 2—At one of the con- 
vention group meetings yesterday some 
companies expressed resentment at ad- 
vertising of companies which inform the 
public in paid space that they have not 
borrowed from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation or that they do not 
own railroad or other types of securities 
which have been depressed in value. 

The following resolution was passed: 

“The Association of Life Agency Of- 
ficers cannot pass this moment without 
an expression of admiration for the 
sound conception and wise administration 
of the institution of life insurance. Sub- 
jected to the severest test in history, it 
has exhibited to the world the ability to 
perform under he most adverse condi- 
tions. 

“The great legal reserve system has 
provided an impregnable stronghold 
against which the assaults of the depres- 
sion have been unavailing. 

“It would be a matter of regret, there- 
fore, that the beauty of this picture 
should be slightly married by the ill- 
advised action of an occasional salesman 
who, by whispered comment, casts doubt 
upon the investments of other companies 
which, although inherently and equally 
sound, differ in kind from those in the 
portfolio of his own company, thus in- 
fluencing a few policy holders to consider 
shifting from one company to another 
and even succeeding in planting dissatis- 
faction in the minds of some agents of 
other companies. 

“All companies differ in some respect, 
but locality, age, size, portfolio or tem- 
porary borrowing practice may be dis- 
similar without lessening the protection 
afforded by the legal reserve system, the 
basis of the faithful performance of the 
institution. 

“Comments and whispering campaigns 
if made by even a small number of 
agents, and competition advertising uséd 
by even a few companies might reflect 
directly or indirectly upon the practice 
of other companies, depart from the high 
plane upon which the business is estab- 
lished. 

“We the agency officers of the sev- 
eral companies here assembled agree to 
instil, by every means possible, the spirit 
of the above statement into the various 
agencies of our companies.” 


Holderness Chairman 


Life Insurance Week 





H. M. HOLDERNESS 


Chicago, Ill, Nov. 2—Recommenda- 
tion of the executive committee, Life 
Agency Officers, that there be a life in- 
surance week instead of a life insurance 
day has gone through. It will be in May. 

Chairman of Life Insurance Week will 
be H. M. Holderness, vice-president, 
Connecticut Mutual. 

The movement is entirely divorced 
from the Y.M.C.A. and the play up of 
thrift has been- eliminated. It will be 
an exclusive concentration on insurance 
for a week. 


To Build N. A. L. U. Program 


Chicago, Nov. 3—Lester O. Schriver, 
general agent, Aetna Life, Peoria, Ill. 
and a vice-president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, will be 
chairman of the Program Committee for 
the next convention of the National As- 
sociation .of Life Underwriters. It will 
be held in Chicago. 

Alexander E. Patterson, general agent, 
Penn Mutual, Chicago, will be local pro- 
gram vice-chairman. 








Conservation 


(Continued from Page 1) 


warranted ‘on such business. No bank 
could pay such commissions. 

On the subject of compensation he s: uid 
that the commission basis was not in- 
vulnerable as the history of the busi- 
ness shows. The business need not be 
too fearful of change. The agents of 
the country have proved themselves to 
be thoroughbreds, he said, in adjusting 
themselves to changes made necessary by 
conditions. 

C. D. Devlin, Confederation Life, pre- 
sided at the opening session. Among 
those who were introduced and who 
spoke briefly before the regular program 
got under way were: C. A. Butler, pres- 
ident, Canadian Life Agency Officers 
Association; Byron K. Elliott, manacer, 
American Life Convention; Charles C. 
Thompson, president, National Assovia- 
tion; J. S. Thompson, president, Actua- 
rial Society. John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., discussed Bureau activities and le- 
scribed their purposes and plans. ‘lie 
papers of Doolin and Morrison were 
carefully followed and the meeting vas 
impressed by the importance of replace- 
ment as brought out in the repori o! 
the committee headed by Frank L. Joues. 





Additional Convention news on 
pages 5, 6, 7, 9, 20, 21 
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~ By Morrison to Encourage Renewals 


One of the most arresting pavers given 
at the joint convention of the Life Agen- 
cy Officers and the Life Insurance Sales 
2.search Bureau at Chicago this week 
was that of L. S. Morrison, staff of the 
Research Bureau, on why a new set-up 
for paying commissions is necessary. 

\[r. Morrison’s point was that under 
the present system it does not pay a 
producer to give too much attention to 
the matter of persistency; in fact he is 
penalized if he does. Even the most 
idealistic of agents feel this. Mr. Mor- 
rison suggests as one solution a whole 
new plan of commissions which reduces 
the amounts paid for first-year business 
and increases the commissions on re- 


newals. 

Mr. Morrison told how a $400,000 pro- 
ducer had explained with figures that it 
did not pay to work for persistency un- 
der the present contract, and then said: 

“He learns that if he writes $100,000 
annually with a 10% first-year termina- 
tion, he will, in his tenth year earn about 
$340 more than if he had paid for the 
same amount of business with a 30% 
first-year termination. 

““That difference of $0, he sees, is 
roughly equivalent to first commissions 
on ten $2,000 cases during the year. True, 
that is about a 20% increase in volume— 
but which is the most difficult, to im- 
prove persistency or to increase volume ? 

“It is very important that any plan of 
compensation, in order to be successful, 
should pay a man for doing what we 
want him to do. Where men receive 
salaries this condition follows automat- 
ically, for in a sense it is immaterial 
what the salaried man does as long as 
his job continues with a fair prospect for 
advancement. On the other hand, when 
men are on commission they are justi- 
fied in expecting that the things required 
of them are likewise the things which 
will earn them the largest legitimate 
commission. 


Radical Change Needed 


“A number of people believe that there 
should be some radical changes in the 
soliciting agent’s contract. One of the 
most obvious ones is to reduce the 
emphasis upon first year commissions and 
to increase it upon renewals, with a pen- 
alty for certain designated lapses or ter- 
minations—the penalty to operate at the 
same time the lapse occurs. Let us ex- 
amine the details of one possible plan. 


“Assume first that our present con- 
tract is 60% graded and nine 5’s. We 
are satisfied with the present overall rate 
of commission paid to men with average 
persistency (taking Rate 50B as aver- 
age). This overall rate, for a uniform 
produetion over ten years, is shown to 
be 18.6%. We believe that men with 
less than average persistency receive too 
much, and that men with better than 
average persistency receive too little. In 
other words, we wish to make the com- 
mission rate dependent upon persistency 
and without necessarily changing the 
company total, to effect a better com- 
Mission distribution by giving more to 
the good man, less to the. poor man, 
while leaving the average unchanged. 


Penalty for Lapses 


_ Since we wish to introduce a penalty 
lor poor persistency, we change the ba- 
sis of first-year commissions. Instead of 
Pay'ng a large commission upon all new 
usiness, we will pay it only upon new 
lusiness in excess of terminations occur- 
ting before the eleventh policy year. 


Since this will reduce the net rate of 
first-year commission, we must make a 
corresponding increase in the renewal 
commission rate. 

“What shall these rates be? From a 
production of $100,000 annually, with 
Rate 50B, the agent has an income of 
$1,800 in his first year and $2,636 in his 
tenth year. We wish to leave this in- 
come unchanged. Consequently, we will 
pay 60% upon net gain. With a pre- 
mium of $30 per thousand and assuming 
all business to be on an annual basis, 
all of the agent’s first $100,000 will be 
net gain and he will receive $1,800 as 
before. 

“With this rate of production and per- 
sistency, the agent’s net gain in premium 
income in the tenth year will be $1,440, 
yielding $864 in new commissions. This 
leaves $2,636 minus $864, or $1,772. to 
be provided for from renewals. 


“Renewal premiums in the tenth year 
will be $16,700. About 10.5% of this fig- 
ure will yield the required amount—for 
simplicity we will call it 10%. Our con- 
tract is, therefore, 60% of net gain plus 
nine renewals of 10%. 

“For agents with average or better- 
than-average persistency, there is not 
much change. The real change begins as 
persistency declines, becoming progres- 
sively greater and greater. The hypo- 
thetical agent who produces $200,000 an- 
nually and earns $3,600 a year with no 
renewals would after his first year have 
an income of zero. 


Some Objections 


“In practice there are some serious ob- 
jections. These, we believe, are not basic 
and could probably be overcome by suit- 
able modifications and by the develop- 
ment of the proper administrative tech- 
nique. 

“To be specific, the plan would prob- 
ably impose an unjust hardship upon the 
deserving agent who, through no fault of 
his own lost a large policy. Such a con- 
tingency might be cared for by provid- 
ing that the lapse of no one policy should 
count against the agent for more than 
a certain amount. 

“Another obvious objection is the va- 
riation in annual income which results 
when these rates are applied to actual 
figures. If we wish to be hard boiled we 
can say that the agent knows what he 
must do in order to earn a given amount. 
If he fails to do it, he must suffer the 
consequences. Also, it is not always fair 
to apply those rates to results obtained 
under another contract, for had the con- 
tract been different, the results might 
also have been different. 

“On the other hand, practical consid- 
erations might require that we soften 
the penalty, and thereby level off these 
variations. We might pay a 60% first- 
year commission, charge 30% for termi- 
nations before the eleventh year, and 
pay renewals of say 8%. For the man 
with average persistency, this would give 
approximately the same results as does 
the present contract. 


Ordinary Deficit Plan 


“Another plan well worthy of wider 
consideration is the ordinary debit, which 
is used with conspicuous success by cer- 
tain companies. Under this plan the new 
agent is given an amount of orphaned 
business, upon which he receives a re- 
newal commission or collection fee. In 
return he must service the business and 
see to it that lapses are prevented wher- 
ever possible. He might or might not 
be charged with lapses. Under the con- 
— we have described above he would 

e. 

“This plan offers some very definite 
advantages. The collection salary, re- 
newal commissions, or collection fee upon 


the business placed on the agent’s charge 
affords a definite and concrete basis for 
financing new agents. It gives a better 
means of ‘earning while learning’ than 
does the orthodox contract. The psycho- 
logical advantage of money actually 
earned over an advance against the fu- 
ture is tremendous. ; 

“It is probable that many high class 
men, who now shy away from the pres- 
ent arrangement, could be brought into 


the business and successfully developed 
under this form of definite salary. If the 
plan were properly operated, it would 
tend to reduce the overall commissio-: 
cost and to increase the average ear” 
ings of agents. It might reduce ne 
volume somewhat, but, if administration 
and execution were properly developed, 
this would be more than offset by in- 
creased premium income due to better 
persistency.” : 


Bullock Warns Against Readjustment 
Schemes on Policies With Loans 


Some interesting comments on the 
present situation as regards persistency 
of business were given to the Life 
Agency Officers’ convention by President 
Chandler Bullock of the State Mutual. 
Mr. Bullock praised the work which the 
Sales Research Bureau of Hartford has 
done in furthering conservation, com- 
menting favorably on the plans Bureau 
members had offered at the Chicago 
meeting. 

The State Mutual chief executive said 
in part: 

“We do not have to be told all over 
again that this depression era is not the 
sole cause of the steadily shrinking per- 
centage of gain in insurance in force. It 
was made plain two years ago—plain - 
the sun—from statistics gathered, that 
the shrinkage of gain in insurance in 
force set in during the inflated, so-called 
‘highly prosperous’ years. The misde- 
meanor of lapse and the sin of unneces- 
sary surrender began to be prevalent be- 
fore the general business deflation. These 
times have merely accentuated them. 

“We know today practically all com- 
panies are losing insurance in force, and 
due but in part to the depression. There- 
fore this conference today is pertinent, 
and these papers and reports we have 
heard must be earnestly considered. 

Replacement Evils 

“Inasmuch as policy loans are involved 
in the persistency question I want to say 
a few words on this time-worn but in- 
truding subject. Some excellent compa- 
nies have evolved certain processes of re- 
placement in connection with policies 
carrying loans. Time is too short to de- 
scribe their different methods. There are 
some of us who seriously disbelieve in 
these methods which seem to us to al- 
most deliberately invite replacement. As 
facts are being studied more arguments 
against these methods come to the front. 

“In the first place such replacements 
appear to have a very poor persistency. 
These very replacements, so far as the 
evidence is studied, do not stay replaced. 

“Again, the recent report of the Con- 
servation Committee of the Life Office 
Management Association, working in co- 
operation with this Bureau, seems to be 
of significance. Of this committee Mr. 
Terrell of the Phoenix Mutual is chair- 
man. Thirteen companies contributed 
certain experiences in connection with 
policies issued prior to July 1, 1919, un- 
der which loans were made in 1921. The 
substance of their report is that there 
was a much better persistency in these 
encumbered policies than was commonly 
expected. This is most encouraging news 
and should help to further steady the 





CHANDLER BULLOCK 


minds of all in connection with the re- 
placement, or the surrender, of loaned- 
on-policies. 

Raid on Present Insurance 

“Perhaps the greatest argument against 
any generally recognized readjustment 
scheme of loaned-on policies is that it is 
an invitation to a raid upon a very sub- 
stantial fraction of all our insurance in 
force. We have had policy loans for 
over three decades. Had these new 
methods of replacement been in effect 
during that time I am wondering what 
position our insurance in force would be 
in now. 

“In my company we wanted to see how 
the policies encumbered by loans carried 
through to maturity. We went over all 
the death claims settled by us from 1920 
through 1929 inclusive on policies that 
were due in full at death—except for 
loans. In that ten year period we set- 
tled as death claims 10,687 different pol- 
icy claims. Of these policies 2,921 were 
encumbered by loans at the time of 
death—and by loans I mean loans, and 
I am not referring to any deduction for 
unpaid premium instalments. In brief, 
27.33% of the claims settled at death 
were encumbered by policy loans. This 
evidence merely bears out Mr. Terrill’s 
investigation that there is a better de- 
gree of persistency than is popularly sup- 
posed in policies that have loans upon 
them. 

Unwarranted Fear of Loans 

“Now, of course, policy loans are in- 
creasing. They do tend some to de- 
creased persistency, and we wish we did 
not have so many. However, in view of 
the analyses being made, and especially 
the recent report of Mr. Terrill’s com- 
mittee, I am making this query. Are 
we not permitting ourselves to have too 
many unwarranted inhibitions and fears 
concerning policy loans and their actual 
effect on persistency? 

“In brief, it seems to me the trouble is 
not entirely with the loans but is in part 
due to an over-fearsome state of mind 
about them, both in home offices and in 
the field. This, coupled with the times, 
leads some agents to focus too much 
‘replacing’ attention on encumbered poli- 
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cies. We executives can certainly take 
some means to lessen this. And that is a 
reason why we are keenly interested in 
Mr. Morrison’s paper and in a more ex- 
tended use of Mr. Jones’ replacement 
agreement. 


“Lip Service” Not Enough 


“The mere preaching of conservation 
has proved ineffective—no matter how 
earnest and loyal are our congregations 
of field forces. The fault lies as much 
with the companies as with the agents— 
and let us not kid ourselves otherwise. 
We do not always set a good example. 
The companies are just as greedy for 
first commissions. 

“Fortunately we are now beginning to 
approach this persistency subject from 


more vital angles than mere lip service. 
The situation has brought onto the scene 
not only Mr. Morrison’s suggestion but 
this Replacement Agreement evolved by 
Mr. Jones’ committee, and signed by 
fifty-five companies. Already my com- 
pany, not a large one, has taken up the 
replacement question in 150 different 
cases with other companies. Perhaps 
some companies, after potifying the old 
insurer, will not wait two weeks or even 
a reasonable time (so-called), before is- 
suing the new insurance. Yet this situ- 
ation will improve. My company is defi- 
nitely of the conclusion that it has gained 
more than it has lost by co-operating. 
This Replacement Agreement should 
prove of growing importance, and ulti- 
mately may be strengthened.” 


Will Change “‘Life Insurance Day”’ 


To ‘“‘Life Insurance Week’”’ 


in 1933 


Report to Life Agency Officers Made by Albert G. Borden, 
Chairman of 1932 “Life Insurance Day”; Event 
Attracted Wide Attention in eslienes 


National Life Insurance Day this year 
(January 21) was an unusual success. 
What is to happen next year? 


In a report to the Association of Life 
Agency Officers this week in Chicago 
Chairman Albert G. Borden of the 1932 
Life Insurance Day said that the growth 
and development of life insurance in re- 
cent years has reached such a point that 
it seems almost inappropriate as well as 
being exceedingly difficult to give an ade- 
quate presentation of the subject in a 
single day. Therefore, at the last meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Life Agency Officers it was suggested 
that in 1933 instead of one life insur- 
ance day a whole week should be de- 
voted to the subject. Inasmuch as Janu- 
ary comes at an inopportune time for 
many companies to devote attention and 
give much of their time to putting over 
Life Insurance Day during that month— 
especially the Canadian life officers—the 
committee decided to hold a life insur- 
ance week in late March or early April, 
1933, which recommendation Mr. Bor- 
den endorsed 
the term ‘Annuity. 

This suggestion was also endorsed by 
the Life Group of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference at its recent annual 
meeting in the Hotel Pennsylvania. That 
Group voted to help administer the 
week’s activities next year on even a 
broader basis than in the past. 


Members of 1932 Life Insurance 
Day Committee 


,” 


The following were the members of 
ar 1932 Life Insurance Day Committee: 
. H. Armstrong, Travelers. 
5. J. Arnold, Northwestern National. 
Clarence Axman, The Eastern Underwriter. 


“especially if we include - 


George H. Chace, Prudential. 

H. R. Cunningham, Montana Life. 

Paul H. Dubar, Life Underwriters Ass’n of 
Canada. 

Robert K. Eaton, John Hancock. 

Judge Byron K. Elliott, American Life Con- 
vention. 

W. T. Grant, Business Men’s Assurance. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, American College of Life 
Underwriters. 

Roger B. Hull, National Ass’n of Life Under- 
writers. 

George H. Hunt, Imperial Life Assurance. 

W. W. Jaeger, Bankers Life of Iowa. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, Metropolitan. 

L. Seton Lindsay, New York Life. 

M. Albert Linton, Provident Mutual. 

_ W. Manning, Great-West Life. 
C. MacEwen, Pacific Mutual. 

Tames A. McLain, Guardian Life. : 
ansur B. Oakes, Insurance R. & R. Service. 

ree Price, Jefferson Standard. 
Gordon Ramsay, Canada Life. 

Grorge K. Sargent, Mutual Life. 

W. Shepard, Lincoln National. 

Ww. e: Schuppel, Oregon Mutual. 

John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual. 

Elbert Storer, National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Abner Thorp, Jr., Diamond Life Bulletins. 

Merle Thorpe, Nation’s Business. 

Oliver Thurman, Mutual Benefit. 

William Wallace, Confederation Life Ass’n. 

W. E. Webb, National Life of the U. S. A. 


In addition to the national committee 
Chairman Borden was effectively assisted 
by a board of strategy, which included 
Roger B. Hull, National Association of 
Life Underwriters; William B. McNeary 
and Albert St. Peter of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 

Mr. Borden, who is second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Society, said that 
the success of the 1932 Life Insurance 
Day was largely due to a series of for- 
tuitous circumstances, which he described 
as follows: 


“The existing economic situation made 
the mind of the public unusually recep- 


~ - 
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ALBERT G. 


tive to the great message of life insur- 
ance. 

“A number of important people iden- 
tified with life insurance accepted serv- 
ice on the National Committee, and par- 
ticipated actively in the administration 
of the day; also the Committee had the 
experience of previous years on which 
to build 

“The publicity that we were successful 
in obtaining through press and radio was 
exceptionally effective.” 

Continuing Chairman Borden said: 

“But without question two great fac- 
tors that made for the success of the 
day were these: 

“The Life Group of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference as a_ body 
agreed to back Life Insurance Day, 
and as soon as the day was fixed a 


managers asking for suggestions. ‘} his 
set in motion innumerable channel: of 
great value. A number of advertising 
managers co-operated directly with \ur 
committee; others aided through t) cir 
own companies. Great credit is ‘ue 
K. H. Mathus, chairman of the ife 
advertising group, and those associ: _ 
with him for the fine part that t! 


played. 


telegram was sent to all advertisng 


“The National Association of | ‘fe 
Underwriters, catching a real vision of 
what Life Insurance Day meait, 
brought its energies to bear on the 
local associations of the country, as a 


result of which we had a splendid par- 
ticipation from agents everywhere. Un- 
less you had actually seen the Na- 
tional headquarters at work it would be 
quite impossible to appreciate the 
amount and character of the work 
done by Roger B. Hull, manager and 
counsel of the National Association, 
and the other members of his head- 
quarters in making sure that local as- 
sociations got behind Life Insurance 
Day. It was marvelous. No wonder 
agents throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, through their 
local associations, took part as they did 
this year in the observance of Life In- 
surance Day.” 


Highlights of Last Life Insurance Day 


A few of the highlights of the 1932 
Life Insurance Day follow: 

Mass meetings of agents in important 
centers, such as a meeting of 2,000 agents 
in New York City; rallies by local asso- 
ciations; endorsement of Life Insurance 
Day by President Hoover; radio ad- 
dresses by Merle Thorpe, United States 
Senators Wagner and Capper, William 
A. Law, William J. Graham and Dr. S. 
S. Huebner; circulation-of leaflet con- 
taining “A Rock in a Weary Land,” by 
Bruce Barton; exhibition of posters; dis- 
tribution of 440,000 pieces of literature; 
and general use of slogan “Give More 
Thought to the Life Insurance You Now 
Own,” a thought taken from a message 
by Calvin Coolidge. 


Wightman Describes Tools Needed’ 
To Control Field Acquisition Costs 


That agency executives should ulti- 
mately be able to forecast sales with 
proper regard to age and plan distribu- 
tion just as well as a mercantile company 
can estimate sales of so many different 
types of merchandise was one of the 
points emphasized by E. C. Wightman, 
Lincoln National comptroller, in his ad- 
dress before the Life Agency Officers’ 
convention this week. Mr. Wightman 
discussed “The Control of Costs—the 


Test for Modern Life Insurance Man- 
agement.” 

The speaker pointed out that budget- 
ary control has been found to work very 
satisfactorily in many mercantile insti- 
tutions which market many thousands of 
different types of mercantile where price. 
quality, size, style, quantity, seasonal de- 
mand and other factors reflect human 
caprice and ‘other variations in seeming- 
ly chaotic fashion. He added: “It seems 
to me that notwithstanding variations in 
age and plan of insurance, our business 





Reciprocity— 


his client’s estate. 








Physicians and mothers know full well that the “second summer” is the crucial one in an infant’s development. Conscientious life underwriters 
know equally well that the second year is the danger period in the history of the average policy. Just as physician and mother are particularly 
observant and cautious for symptoms of illness during this hazardous time, so is the farsighted salesman alert and active for the preservation of 


If the agent and his company wish to cling to as many policyholders as possible through the first two precarious years, the best way to assure 
results is by ADEQUATE COMPENSATION for the winning of the first renewal premium. 
PAY WELL—as it logically should—there is greater satisfaction and service to client, agent, and company. 


In other words, when the company makes RENEWAL 








AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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js no more complex than such a merean- 
tile institution and that, therefore, we 
should ultimately be able to forecast 
siles with proper regard to age and plan 
distribution.” 
Weapons for Control 
After citing the general principles in- 
volved in a system of cost control, Mr. 
Wightman described the tools needed to 
D ‘operly control field acquisition costs, 
; follows: 
“The first requirement for the adop- 
tion of the control plan is that for the 
individual company a table be prepared 
showing for different combinations of 
first year lapse ratios, policy amounts 
and acquisition charges, the initial in- 
vestment required to cover field acquisi- 
tion expense, overhead, selection ex- 
pense, first year claims and reserves. 
“The second preliminary step toward 
the adoption of the suggested program is 
the determination of a profits policy upon 
the part of the company in so far as it 
relates to the return to be sought upon 
the funds invested in the new business 
acquired. In using the word ‘profits’ 
in this paper, we make no distinction be- 
tween the surplus earnings of a non-par- 
ticipating company and those of a par- 
ticipating company prior to their distri- 
bution in the form of dividends to either 
shareholder or policyholder, respectively. 


Few Contracts Mature 


“Theoretically life insurance contracts 
are made either for the life of the in- 
sured or for a definite term of years. 
Practically, relatively few contracts are 
carried through to the contemplated date 
of maturity. In forecasting future 
profits, prudence requires that this fact 
be taken into account. Moreover, it 
would no doubt require more than hu- 
man skill to attempt at all accurately to 
forecast many years in advance all of 
the various factors entering into future 
profit determinations. Many authorities 
feel that a ten year period represents the 
extreme limit within which such prog- 


nostications may be at all safely haz- 
arded. 

“Obviously, the investment of money 
presupposes the earning of a profit, the 
amount of which should not be left en- 
tirely to chance but should be a matter 
of policy. Practical considerations will 
fix the amount of profit which may be 
set as the standard. Reasonableness in 
setting such a standard will also tend to 
assure its permanence. In determining 
the reasonableness of any course of ac- 
tion, recourse may always be had to 
precedent. The ‘ten per cent rule’ has 
received considerable sanction in other 
types of commercial ventures and might 
well serve as a standard in formulating 
the Production Program. 


Ten Year Table 


“Our third preliminary step will now 
be the calculation of a table of ten year 
profit indices showing for the various 
combinations of first year lapse ratios, 
policy amounts, and acquisition charges, 
the present value in dollars and cents of 
the estimated profits over a ten year pe- 
riod of each $1,000 of new paid for busi- 
ness. 

“These three things, a definite profits 
policy, a table of the unit investment 
required, and a table of ten year profit 
indices furnish us all the tools which we 
need properly to control field acquisition 
costs. The latter are of course in the 
nature of averages and averages always 
presuppose variations in either direction. 
Having then predetermined the average 
which it is desired to obtain, control is 
exercised through a continuous observa- 
tion of the general average itself and of 
the variations from this average. Be- 
cause of the inelasticity of overhead ex- 
pense, any contribution thereto may be 
momentarily profitable so long as the 
general average is not too greatly dis- 
turbed. In other words, the problem of 
control reduces to one of maintaining a 
proper proportion between the variations 
over and under the average.” 


Jerome Clark Describes Plan Which 


Increased Union Central Production 


An outline of the “Merchandized Sell- 
ing” plan which the Union Central put 
into effect some months ago and which 
has definitely improved the company’s 
production record was given to the con- 
vention by Jerome Clark, vice-president 
of the Cincinnati company. The plan 
was described as it relates to the work 
of the old agent, the new agent and the 
manager. 

Mr. Clark brought out that after thor- 
oughly analyzing the situation before 
adopting any plan the company found the 
following as main objectives: 


Objectives of Plan 


“Our sales policy must open up new 
markets for our old organization. It 
must give the old agent a contact wtih 
this market. It must give him a plan 
whereby he can deal effectively with 
brand new prospects. Our sales policy 
must contain a plan under which we can 
attract into our organization the right 
type of new men without financing. A 


plan must be provided for getting these 
men into production quickly. Finally the 
sales policy must recognize the predica- 
ment of the manager and be practical 
and workable within the limits of the 
time at his disposal. 

_ ‘In short we needed five plans. This 
is a lot of plans—not only to prepare 
but also if one is operating on a gen- 
eral agency basis it is one thing to work 


out a plan and another thing to get that 
plan into action. Therefore we consid- 
ered whether we should risk the danger 
of dispersion and dilution in offering five 
plans simultaneously or whether it would 
not be better to work out a single plan 
which would touch all five objectives, on 
which we could focus from every possible 
angle and to which we could give a max- 
imum amount of concentrated pressure. 
We decided on the latter, and our ‘Mer- 
chandized Selling’ has been the keystone 
of our sales policy this year.” 


Recruiting Without Financing 


In describing features of this sales 
policy Mr. Clark said in part: 

“Let us take the objective of selling 
the business without financing to the re- 
cruit. In a group of prospective recruits 
nowadays there is a considerable number 
who have no resources whatever and 
cannot consider any work which does 
not offer an immediate return. We elim- 
inate those. Among the remainder, how- 
ever, the question of whether or not an 
advance is necessary depends a great deal 
on how life insurance work is presented 
to them, on what kind of picture they 
get from that presentation and finally on 
how long they think it will take them 
to get into production. We do not want 
to risk our money against his time. If 
he gets a proper slant on the business 
he will be willing to risk his money 
against our time. 

“T do not think we can induce him to 
take that risk bv telling him about the 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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of the 
Public Welfare” 


There are many implications in this title 
bestowed upon life insurance companies by a 
recent speaker. Not least among them is the 
trust implied for company and agent to labor 
unceasingly directing the nation’s savings into 
the protective channels of life insurance—and 


to maintain them there. 


Over $600,000,000. is The Great-West Life 
contribution to the life insurance in force 
sheltering the homes of this continent. This 
year, under disturbed world conditions, the 
Company continues to discharge its trust by 
bringing Agent, Company and Policyholder 
closer together in new and aggressive plans of 


sales, service and conservation. 


Every Great-West Life agent is enlisted as a 
“Guardian of the Public Welfare’’. 


tm GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
WINNIPEG — CANADA 
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Alfred D. Foster, New 
England Mutual, Dead 


PRESIDENT FROM 1908 TO 1924 
Chairman of Send Since Retirement; 
On Life President Executive Com- 
mittee Many Years 





Alfred Dwight Foster, chairman of the 
board of the New England Mutual Life 
and president of the company from 1908 
to 1924, died last Saturday at his home 
in Milton, Mass. He was eighty years 
old, and had been ill for some time. 

Mr. Foster was a son of Judge Dwight 
Foster, who was counsel for the com- 





ALFRED DWIGHT FOSTER 


Alfred D. Foster went with the 
father. He became associate counsel, 
and then counsel. He was elected to the 
board of directors in 1887, vice-president 
in 1903 and president in 1908. In 1924 
he retired, being succeeded by the late 
Daniel F. Appel. 

Mr. Foster was born in Worcester in 
1852, attended Boston Latin School and 
was graduated from Harvard in 1875. A 
year later he received his law degree 
from Boston University Law School. 

From 1910 until his retirement in 1924 
Mr. Foster was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. He was for nearly 
forty years a director of the Merchants 
National Bank of Boston and had been 
a director or trustee for a number of 
other enterprises. 

A son, Dwight Foster, is assistant 
treasurer of the New England Mutual. 
Four other children and a widow sur- 
vive. 

From the first year of the active busi- 
ness life of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company the Foster 
family has been associated with the in- 
stitution. Policy No. 13 was issued in 
1844 to Alfred Dwight. Foster, the grand- 
father of the late Alfred Dwight Foster. 

Mr. Foster belonged to one of the 
oldest American families, being a direct 
descendant of Reginald Foster, who 
settled in Ipswich, Mass., in 1638. 


pany. 





BIG NEW YORK MEETING 


A large crowd is expected to attend 
the dinner-meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City to 
be held next Thursday evening at the 
Hotel Astor. Three prominent speakers 
are to appear: Henry E. North, 
third vice-president, Metropolitan Life; 
George S. Van Schaick, superintendent 
of insurance, New York, and Charles C. 
Thompson, Metropolitan manager of 
Seattle, president of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

The attendance committee for the 
meeting is composed of William A. Sul- 
livan, Metropolitan Life, and.S. Samuel 
Wolfson, Berkshire Life. 





VOTE FOR LANE 


UNDER THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL BANNER 
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J. M. Fraser Again to Aid 
United Hospital Fund 


HEADS UNDERWRITERS’ UNIT 





Will Be Assisted by J. S. Myrick, W. E. 
Barton and G. A. Kederich in 
This Year’s Campaign 





One of the units which works hardest 
for the success of the United Hospital 
Fund of New York is the Underwriters’ 
section of the Life Insurance Division, 
headed by John M. Fraser, Connecticut 
Mutual general agent. Mr. Fraser has 
served the past two years in this ca- 
pacity and has done fine work. 

Associated with him in this year’s 
campaign for funds will be Julian S. My- 
rick, Mutual Life manager; Walter E. 
Barton, vice-president, Charles B. 


Knight Agency, Inc., Union Central, and 
George A. Kederich, New York Life 
manager. Frederick H. Ecker, president 
of the Metropolitan Life, is chairman of 
the Life Insurance Division. 


Purpose of Fund 


The United Hospital Fund, organized 
to obtain benevolent gifts for the hos- 
pitals of the city represented therein and 
to further methods of economy in man- 
agement, has rendered a very important 
service to the city’s poor. The Fund was 
organized in 1879 as the Hospital Sat- 
urday and Sunday Association, the pres- 
ent time being adopted in 1916. Fifty- 
seven charitable hospitals participate in 
the Fund. 





NO DIVIDEND CHANGE 


The New England Mutual has an- 
nounced that the present dividend 
scale and interest rate will be con- 
tinued next year. 








Nearly $100,000 in excess 


of premiums received 


was paid out by the Sun Life to beneficiaries of 
twenty men who were in perfect health a year ago 
but who lived to pay ONLY ONE PREMIUM. 


Ten died as the result of accidents; ten from nat- 


ural causes. 


In paying these claims promptly and willingly, the Sun Life 
was fulfilling the function for which life insurance was 


instituted. 


Life Insurance puts the strength of men standing 
together behind the frailty of one man standing 


alone. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 





P. F. Broughton Talks 7 
At McNamara Meeting 


GIVES HIS SALES METHODS 


Guardian Life Leader, an Infrequent 
Speaker, Draws Large Audience 
in Agency Course 





Phillip F. Broughton, leading prod:cer 
of the Guardian Life, was the speaker 
at the Monday session of the John C. 
McNamara agency Depression-Busting 
Sales Course this week. It was a rare 
occasion, for it was only the second jong 
speech in Mr. Broughton’s twelve year 
career in the business. His 1931 produc- 
tion was $2,500,000; for the last club 
year it was $3,500,000. He was the first 
member of the McNamara agency to 
to speak at the course. 


Mr. Broughton when selling never 
knows exactly what he is going to say 
uhtil he actually sees his prospect. This 
doesn’t mean he works by inspiration 
and without any preparation. He knows 
in general what he wants to put over, 
but the way he actually puts it depends 
upon the prospect. 

When he first started in the business 
he felt that he could not afford to give 
out blotters, calendars, and other novel- 
ties. So he told his prospects “I won't 
be giving you any nick-nacks, but I'll 
give you plenty of service if you decide 
to hire me as your insurance advisor.” 
He has never found it necessary to start 
giving out any souvenirs, and he still 
stands against the practice. 

No rate book and no application blanks 
are carried by Mr. Broughton when he 
first meets prospects. He works on the 
auditing plan, figuring out what a man 
absolutely must carry to leave his estate 
as he wants it, and then working back- 
ward to what policy will be necessary 
to accomplish the result. 


Against Using Fake Sentiment 


“One thing I never do is refer to ‘the 
wife and kiddies,” said Mr. Broughton. 
“Tt’s false sentiment, the prospect knows 
it and resents it. I myself hate the ex- 
pression.” 

As part of his selling plan Mr. 
Broughton asks the prospect for a sheet 
of paper to cover a form on which he 
figures the debts accruing after death. 
Generally the man produces a small pad, 
and Mr. Broughton flatters him by re- 
marking, “Funny. The bigger the man, 
the smaller the pad.” 

Mr. Broughton traced a typical case 
of his through from prospecting to the 
sale. The name he got from a man just 
sold. Mr. Broughton wanted more than 
a card of introduction, he insisted that 
the new policyholder call the prospect on 
the phone and “go into a song and dance 
about what a fine fellow Broughton is.” 
In the meantime Broughton started for 
the other’s office so it would be too late 
for the prospect to say, “Don’t send any 
insurance man around!” 

Figuring Prospect’s Debts 

In the prospect’s office Broughton talks 
for a while about the man’s financial 
situation, gets an audit of the man’s in- 
surance frequently. He gets the pros- 
pect to fill out a form which assembles 
all sorts of debts that will require cash 
at the prospect’s death. The total is 
generally staggering, and even though 
the man has a good-sized life insurance 
estate it is reduced to only one or two 
thousand dollars by the need for imme- 
diate expenditures. 

Then in order to provide money for the 
family’s living and education it 3s 
necessary as a rule to add to the life 
insurance. 





CORRECTION 


The Eastern Underwriter published by 
mistake last week an announcement that 
John R. Harris, manager, Ordinary Ap- 
plication Division, Metropolitan Life, will 
be elected president of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters’ Association, when !t 
convenes in New York on November 16. 
Mr. Harris will preside at one of the 
convention sessions. 
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Jerome Clark Address 


(Continued from Page 7) 


size and stability of the institution of life 
insurance, about the social service it ren- 
ders, or about the many important hu- 
man needs which it satisfies. We have 
a broad perspective on the business and 
know that these are the things that count 
in the long run. He has no perspective 
at all and to him a discussion of this 
kind may be a mass of glittering gener- 
alities, which but makes it the more dif- 
ficult to fit himself into the picture. 

“He has some definite questions in the 
back of his mind. He may not even ask 
them but unless they are answered we 
shall not make much headway with him. 
Such questions as: ‘Will I have an in- 
feriority complex with my friends if I 
take this job?’ ‘What is it like to sell 
life insurance?’ ‘How do I know I can 
sell it?’ ‘I don’t know anything about 
selling, how will these people train me?’ 
‘How much money will I make?’ 


Manager Uses Sales Talk 


“Our plan handles this situation in this 
way. We have an impressive and elab- 
orate presentation book to guide the in- 
terview. It is really a fine piece of work 
—the best our advertising agency could 
devise and our printing plan execute. At 
the proper point in the interview the 
book opens to a pocket which contains 
a copy of our visual presentation of one 
of the policies in our ‘Merchandized Sell- 
ing’ plan. The manager goes through the 
entire sales talk. This sales talk is the 
core of the entire system. 

“I have for a number of years har- 
bored the secret conviction that we had 
too much education and not enough 
training and supervision in life insurance 
distribution. Not that scholarship does 
not have its place in any substantial life 
insurance career, but we have often been 
guilty of submerging our poor recruit in 
the differential calculus of underwriting 
before he has mastered its arithmetic. 

“In our Merchandized Selling plan we 
endeavor to put our new recruit on the 
street, actually selling in four days. The 
manager has a manual under -which he 
can conduct this course. It requires 


ee 











JEROME CLARK 


about two hours a day of his time. The 
remainder is spent by the agent in study 
and in preparing certain assignments. At 
first thought it may seem that this is an 
almost criminally short time to devote to 
preliminary training. In practice, how- 
ever, our agencies could not afford to 
send men on the street who would not 
be representative of those agencies. The 
time is adequate because the men are 
able to give a good account of them- 
selves. 

“The essence of the training course is 
the mastery of the same sales plan that 
was used in the recruiting process. There 
is complete concentration on this plan 
to the exclusion of everything else, with 
the result that the new agent knows it 
thoroughly and in fact makes a very good 
impression on his prospects from the 
outset.” 


Feffer Describes Results of Abraham 
Lincoln Life’s Agency Analysis Plan 


How the Abraham Lincoln Life is 
building up its agency force, although 
dropping many agents and_ general 
agents, was told by Frank M. Feffer, 
vice-president of the company, at the 
joint meeting of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau and the Life Agency 
Officers’ Association at Chicago this 
week. 

The company is now selecting its gen- 
eral agents under a specific plan and 


. though there have been fewer appoint- 


ments this year than in any year since 
the company started business the results 
have been better, according to Mr. 
Feffer. 

Use of a plan for analyzing agencies 
has resulted in cutting down the agency 
force, but this year a smaller’ number of 
men has managed to produce a greater 
amount of business, he said. Incompe- 
tent general agents, agents and home of- 
fice field supervisors are being dismissed, 
and general agents whose forte is per- 
Sonal production are going back to that 
field. 

The plan was developed by the com- 
pany agency heads with the assistance of 


the Research Bureau. Mr. Feffer in ex- 
plaining how the plan was put in op- 
eration said: “At the time the plan was 
introduced into one agency there were 
fourteen supposedly full time agents un- 
der contract, and through the John 
Brown analysis of his agency it was de- 
termined that there were two good 
agents, eight doubtful ones, and four fail- 
ures. The plan pointed out ways and 
means to further develop and evaluate 
the agents, and I might say to you that 
this general agent followed through, rid 
himself of the failures, saved three of 
those in the doubtful group, and the oth- 
ers left the agency. 


Recruiting Difficulties 


“The second phase of the program has 
not to date been satisfactorily carried 
out, although a start has been made, and 
that is recruiting and training, and to a 
lesser degree this is exactly what has 
happened with another one of the four 
agencies in which the plan has been in- 
troduced. We have come to this definite 
conclusion that the introduction of the 
plan and the development of a program 
for the agency, unless it is carefully fol- 
lowed by periodic check-up visits in 
which the home office representative 
analyzes results to date and actually goes 
into the field with the general agent and 
demonstrates the features of the plan, 
will bring disappointing results.” 


Committee on Replacement Makes 
Pamphlet Report; Gives Solution 


As chairman of the committee on re- 
placement of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers Frank L. Jones, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, presented a report which 
was in pamphlet form and told of the 
agreement among fifty-five companies to 
help put a check on replacements that 
are against the interests of the policy- 


holder. 

The substance of this report was given 
by Mr. Jones in an address made be- 
fore the American Life Convention in 
Toronto early in October. The other 
members of the committee are as fol- 
lows: George H. Chace, M. A. Linton, 
K. A. Luther. 

The conclusions reached in the report 
are the following: 

“All of the forces that are now operat- 
ing to maintain ethical standards with 
reference to the persistency of policies 
should augment their efforts. It is hoped 
that additional laws will be enacted and 
that departmental regulations will be 
multiplied and strengthened. Along 
these lines, there is great hope of help. 
It is admitted, however, even by the 
Commissioners of Insurance, that the 
problem is one which can be solved best 
by the companies themselves, in both 
individual and-co-operative efforts. 

“A prominent life insurance company 
has recently adopted a plan of policy 
loan insurance which holds the face of 
the policy to its original amount and 
gives a five year moratorium on the pay- 
ment of the loan interest. That gives 
the insured the opportunity to hold fast 
to his original policy and to accumulate 
a sufficient amount to repay the debt 
and thus restore his reserve to their full 
amount. Other companies are working 
on plans of amortization of the loan and 
interest. Those are steps in the right 
direction. A great deal of constructive 
work can be done by individual compa- 
nies to effect the continuance of poli- 
cies on which loans have been made. 

“The real solution of Replacement, 
when it takes the form of ‘Twisting,’ 
lies in the co-operative effort of the com- 
panies. It is evident from the expres- 
sions of satisfaction from the various 
signatory companies that the agreement 
which fifty-five companies have signed 
has in it sufficiently broad foundations 
for future use. With increasing confi- 
dence in each other, it may be that ad- 
ditional clauses could be inserted in the 
agreement which would effect a consid- 
eration of volume credit and commis- 
sions to agents and brokers where ac- 


tual twisting is clearly shown. It is not 
the intention of the Committee to urge 
any changes in the agreement as it is 
now drawn unless there should bea gen- 
eral demand for them. It is our opinion 
that there is ample strength in the 
agreement, to very greatly reduce the 
number of replaced cases if other com- 
panies will join in the program and if 
all will operate it in the interest of the 
general good. That type of co-operation 
is the real solution. 

“It will be noted, however, that sev- 
eral of the signatory companies do rec- 
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ommend that no commission and no vol- 
ume credit be given to agents on re- 
placed business. The replacement agree- 
ment as now drawn does not cover those 
two points. It is evident, however, that 
stringent rules of that kind are being 
used effectively by several of the sig- 
natory companies. It is recommended 
that other companies consider those ad- 
ditional remedies, and that in another 
year consideration be given to the 
amendment of the agreement with re- 
spect to those two points, namely, no 
commissions and no volume credit. 

“In the interest of policyholders; in 
the interest of the companies; and in 
the interest of ethical practices among 
the agents themselves, there is the re- 
quirement that the companies accept the 
mutual responsibility of solving this in~ 
ternal problem.” 


Must Revive Agents’ Time Control, 
Prospecting Ability, Says Stephenson 


Agency department executives are to- 
day charged with the responsibility of 
getting managers and agents to prospect 
properly, use the newer sales appeals and 
teaching time-control to the established 
agent who has forgotten how, J. G. 
Stephenson, superintendent Ordinary 
agencies of the London Life, told the 
Life Agency Officers Convention at Chi- 
cago this week. 

“A leader is charged with the respon- 
sibility of supplying the lacks that exist 
in his organization,” said Mr. Stephen- 
son. “A great leader is one who recog 
nizes imperfections and can supply the 


remedy, be they physical properties, fi- 
nancial necessities, lack of technical 
training or low morale. There is pres- 
ent need on the part of the field force 
which calls for all of the leadership we 
possess. 

“A lack exists in that the manager and 
agent have not as yet fully realized that 
stress must be placed on prospecting un- 
der present conditions rather than aon 
salesmanship. 

“Appeals that won sales when com- 
modities were soaring have no place in 
present-day salesmanship. The momen- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Executives Making A 
“Flying Squadron” Tour 


UNION CENTRAL INNOVATION 





Merchandising Plan Being Explained to 
Agencies; Ties Up With Radio and 
Magazine Advertisements 





Four Union Central “flying squadrons” 
including many leading executives of the 
company are now touring the country 
explaining to the company‘s agencies the 
use of two new sales kits just brought 
out by the company to tie up with the 
new “merchandising” plan, which was 
built to capitalize fully on the national 
magazine and radio advertising of the 
Union Central. The merchandise idea is 
to sell insurance as merchandise is sold 
in other fields—“in a package.” 

Tests with the plan are credited by W. 
Howard Cox, president, with being in a 
large part responsible for the increased 
business reported by the company duy- 
ing the last few months. 

The purpose of the “squadrons” will 
be to reveal all details of the plan, which 
is admittedly workable only when all its 
component parts are dovetailed. They 
will also outline to salesmen the most 
effective methods of utilizing it as re- 
vealed in the long series of tests to which 
it was subjected before it was finally ap- 
proved and adopted. 

One “squadron” is composed of Wen- 
dell Hanselman, assistant superintendent 
of agencies; Herbert N. Hamilton, di- 
rector of conservation; H. D. Trueblood, 
editor of Union Central’s “Agency Bul- 
letin,” and Howard Henderson, manager 
of the Cincinnati office of J. Walter 
Thompson Company which handles the 
company’s advertising. This group left 
Cincinnati Sunday night for Pittsburgh 
where their first meeting was held Mon- 
day. On their itinerary also were Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and Grand 
Rapids. They are scheduled to return 
to Cincinnati November 11. 

The midwestern “squadron” is com- 
posed of Richard Rust, secretary; A. D. 
Koeppe, assistant actuary, and J. W. Riv- 
ers, district supervisor. Their first meet- 
ing was in Rockford Monday and in the 
balance of their trip ending November 8 
they were to visit Davenport, Des 
Moines, Sioux City, Omaha, Lincoln, 
Kansas City and Wichita. 

George L. Williams, vice-president; J. 
R. Leigh Carrington, assistant actuary, 
and Paul Hommeyer, district supervisor. 
made up the Southern “squadron” which 
began its meetings in Louisville and will 
finish in St. Louis November 11 after 
holding meetings in Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, New Orleans, Memphis, Little Rock 
and.Oklahoma City. 

The fourth “squadron” is delayed in 
getting away owing to the appearance 
of Jerome Clark, vice-president, as a 
speaker on the program of the November 
3 meeting of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau in Chicago. Their 
schedule begins at Dallas November 7 
and is to finish at Chicago November 23. 
In the meantime they will cover the 
longest route, stopping at San Antonio, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Minneapolis. Accompanying Mr. 
Clark will be Dr. William Muhlberg, vice- 
president and medical director. 





FEATURES MAX GOLDSMITH 





Equitable Society’s Publication Prints 
Page About Agent Who Has More 
Than 1,000 Policyholders 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society’s 
Agency Items gives a page feature to 
Max Goldsmith in its current issue. He 
has built up a clientele of 1,000 policy- 
holders, a large proportion of his busi- 
ness being “repeat orders.” He aver- 
ages two cases a week, his paid produc- 
tion for a decade averaging $870,000 a 
year. The article concludes, “He is an 
inspiration to his immediate associates 
and to all who know him.” Mr. Gold- 
smith is with the Riehle agency, New 

York City. 


E. W. ZINN APPOINTMENT 
The Northwestern National Life an- 
nounces the appointment of Earle W. 
Zinn of Seattle as general agent for that 
city and adjacent territory. He will open 
offices in Seattle shortly. Mr. Zinn comes 
to Northwestern National with a sub- 
stantial background in the life insurance 
and investment business which had its 
beginnings twenty-three years ago in 
Topeka, Kansas, where he started as a 
clerk and was later assistant manager in 
a general agency of a prominent com- 
pany. Later he was for many years a 
partner in a successful general agency 

for this same company at Peoria, III. 


HEART MORTALITY UP 

Education for more healthful living is 
imperative if the rising toll from heart 
disease is to be halted, the Wisconsin 
health department warns. Death from 
various heart ailments in Wisconsin 
alone reached a total of 4,281 during the 
first eight months of 1932, an increase 
of 123 deaths over those of the same 
period in 1931, further bolstering heart 
disease as Wisconsin’s leading death 
cause. 


GREAT NORTHERN ADMITTED 
The Great Northern Life of Wisconsin 
has been admitted to Kentucky. 














century. 
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Securities 


For Sale” 


When called upon to invest for 
clients, we are free to choose securities 
from the whole investment field. Only 
with this freedom, we believe, can we 
choose the securities that best suit the 


needs of each individual client. 


That is the reason Central Hanover has 
“No Securities For Sale”—a_ policy 


maintained for more than a quarter of a 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
“NEW YORK 








Places $1,000,000 Contract 


Clinton Davidson, president of Th: 
Estate Planning Corporation, Ne 
York City, has just placed a Singh 
Premium Endowment policy of on 
million dollars, and an annuity con- 
tract of $297,452, the total premiun 
being $1,050,000. The purpose fo | 
which it was sold was to provide an | 
investment free from market fluctua- | 
tion that would have a larger yiel 
than short-term U. S. Government ol 
ligations. The yield of 5-year U. § 
Government securities is about 3%, 
which is less than the return from th 
annuity contract alone. 

Mr. Davidson says that he told the 
insured that the dividends on the in- 
surance policy would probably be re- 
duced, but that if they were reduce: 
50% during the entire life of the con- 
tract, the yield after amortization 
would still be around 3.90%, which 
compares favorably with the present 
yield from other high-grade invest- 
ments subject to greater depreciation | 
risks. i | 


























STORK VISITS ENGELSMANS 

Alan is the name of a new baby at 
the home of Ralph G. and Mrs. Engels- 
man. Mr. Engelsman is general agent, 
Penn Mutual Life, New York City. 





Stephenson Talk 


(Continued from Page 9) 


tum of the public mind today runs 
strongly toward insured incomes or else 
in the direction of creating with the least 
possible outlay an estate to replace that 
lost by the disappearance of unearned 
increments through the falling-off of 
commodity prices. These two demands 
account for the marketing of either high 
or extremely low cost insurance. 

“Time control amounts to a present- 
day crisis. We as agency executives are 
squarely up against this great lack and 
as leaders we must supply it. The avy- 
erage so-called established agent has 
practically ceased to be under any time 
schedule or working arrangement. He is 
waiting for the ‘good old days’ which 
will never come back, to reappear. He 
cannot realize that a permanent change 
has taken place and that he must change 
also. 

“Such men when galvanized into ac- 
tion on prospecting find themselves with 
an adequate supply of material to work 
upon, take heart and plunge into the job 
with renewed zest. The only practical 
way to cure the dispirited old man of 
his present complex is to supplant it 
with a new one which can be tripped off 
by getting him to properly prospect. 


Agency Building 


“These are better than normal times 
to build an agency staff, because the 
public mind is in tune with the life in- 
surance method of financing—Insured 
Savings.’ Besides, we have on tap an 
inexhaustible source of good agency ma- 
terial, a disposition on the part of re- 
cruits to do things along scientific lines, 


a system of training set up by the bu- 


reau. 

“In our own company we have insti- 
tuted the practice of having every man- 
ager write out definite plans for his 
year’s activities and objectives. These 
plans include new business from old or- 
ganization; business from agents con- 
tracted the year previous and expecta- 
tions in the number of recruits and 
amount of business from the new sta 
hired. 

“The plans are made out in such form 
that each month has its several objec- 
tives. We have kept the manager regu- 
larly advised of his progress with sug- 
gestions and directions for bringing into 
line some phase of his work that is be- 
hind schedule. Those ‘time table’ plan 
books have been in use since 1928.” 


dia 
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Life Medical Directors 
Hear Important Papers 


DR. H. C. SCADDING NEW HEAD 





Committee Named to Study X-Ray and 
Electro-Cardiography Procedure; 
Well-Known Specialists Speak 





Events of the last few years have 
shown medical departments of life com- 
panies the importance of scanning with 


greater care applications for large-sized 
policies. Most all of the companies are 
now requiring X-ray and electro-cardio- 
graphic examinations in connection with 
such cases and are vitally interested in 
all matters relating to the handling of 
these examinations. 

Considerable attention was paid to 
électro-cardiography at the forty-third 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors of 
America held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, last week. The 
convention opened with a paper on the 
subject offered by Dr. Haynes H. Fel- 
lows of the Metropolitan Life; discus- 
sion followed by other well known med- 
ical directors, and there was later shown 
a moving picture presentation on electro- 
cardiography which had been prepared in 
the Lahey Clinic in Boston. So great 
was the interest that a permanent com- 
mittee was appointed to study the pro- 
cedure for handling X-ray and electro- 
cardiographic examinations, with Dr. 
Fellows as chairman. 

Blood Pressure Suggestion 

A paper on interpretation of blood 
pressure readings, presented by Dr. 
Lewis F. Mackenzie and Philip V. Wells 
of the Prudential, also drew wide atten- 
tion at the convention. It was suggest- 
ed in this paper that the diastolic blood 
pressure and pulse pressure are better 
criteria for medical selection than the 
systolic, which is contrary to present 
medical procedure in the home offices. 

The New York meeting drew more 
than 175 representatives of life compa- 
nies from all parts of this country as 
well as from Canada. Business sessions 
opened Thursday morning and contin- 
ued through Friday noon. Dr. Charles 
L. Christiernin, assistant medical direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Life, retiring 
president of the association, presided. 


New Officers 


New officers were elected for the com- 
ing year as follows: President. Dr. H. 
Crawford Scadding, Canada Life; first 
vice-president, Dr. Robert Fraser, New 
York Life; second vice-president, Dr. 
Fred L. Wells, Equitable of Iowa; secre- 
tary, Dr. Edwin G. Dewis, Prudential; 
treasurer, Dr. Albert O. Jimenis, Metro- 
politan Life, and editor of proceedings, 
Dr. Samuel B. Scholz, Jr., Penn Mutual. 

Dr. Fellows’ paper which opened the 
program was discussed by Dr. Cecil C. 
Birchard, Sun Life Assurance, and Dr. 
Harry E. Ungerleider, Equitable Society. 
The net feature was the presentation of 
a paper on “Determination of Cardiac 
Hypertrophy,” by Dr. Charles Nichols, 
Penn Mutual. Two well known special- 
ists, Dr. Hugo Roesler, Temple Univer- 
sity, and Dr. David Steel, Western Re- 
serve University, discussed Dr. Nichols’ 
paper. Dr. Roesler’s report took up ad- 
vanced theories on determining the size 
of the heart. 

“Diastolic Studies,” by Horace G. 
Bassford, assistant actuary Metronolitan 
Life, was the nextaddress given, followed 
by the blood pressure review of Dr. 
MacKenzie and Mr. Wells. Three well- 
known figures in the business commented 


on this paper: Dr. John W. Fisher, 
Northwestern Mutual; Dr. William 
Muhlberg, Union Central, and Arthur 


Hunter, chief actuary, New York Life. 
Law of Small Chances 

Mr. Wells’s paper on “The Law of 
Small Chances in Medical Selection,” was 
next presented, and discussed hv Dr 
Francis H. McCrudden, New England 
Mutual, and Alfred J. Lotka, Metropoli- 
tan Life. The subject then taken up was 
médical selection in cases with the his- 
tory of pleurisy, by two representatives 


of the Metropolitan Life: Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin and Herbert Marks. Discussion 
followed by Dr. William B. Bartlett, 
John Hancock, and Dr. Harold W. Ding- 
man, Continental Assurance. 

Coding methods used by the Mutual 
Life of New York were described by Dr. 
Frank H. Carber of that company. Dr. 
Carber’s paper was discussed by two 
other Mutual Life representatives, Wen- 
dell Strong, associate actuary, and Dr. 
Faneuil S. Weisse. 


Dr. Lahey on Program 


There was considerable interest shown 
in the next paper presented, that on 
thyroid disease, by Dr. Frank H. Lahey, 
famous specialist from Boston. This pa- 
per was commented on by Dr. Albert O. 
Jimenis of the Metropolitan Life. 

The final subjects taken up at -the 
meeting were “Field Glucose with Esti- 
mates of Blood Sugar in the Home Office 
Laboratory” and “Kline Test.” The first 
paper was presented by Dr. Norman R. 
Blatherwick, Metropolitan Life, and dis- 
cussed by Dr. Otto Folin of the Harvard 
Medical School. The paper on “Kline 
Test” offered by Dr. Charles R. Rein of 
New York City drew discussion by Dr. 
Louis Chargin of New York City and 
A. J. Blaivas, director of Kings County 
Research Laboratories, Brooklyn. 

The chief entertainment feature of the 
convention was the association’s annual 
dinner, held at the Manhattan Club 
Thursday evening. About 200 attended 
the affair, which had been arranged by a 
committee headed by Dr. Chester F. S. 
Whitney of the Home Life of New York. 


HONOR WALTER T. SHEPARD 

Agents of the Lincoln National Life 
turned in a _ heavy production last 
month in honor of Walter T. Shepard, 
vice-president, whose birthday was on 
October 6. Mr. Shepard has been with 
the Lincoln National more than twenty- 
three years. 





B. E. Williams, Formerly A Lawyer, 
Having His Most Successful Year 


B. E. Williams, of the agency forces 
of H. O. Wilhelm & Co., general agents 
of the Northwestern National Life for 
Nebraska and Southwestern Iowa, is 
having his most successful year. Only a 
month ago he accomplished the unique 
feat of leading his company’s Big Ten, 
Premium Income Club, and Repeaters’ 
Club, all at one time. One of the high- 
lights of his 1932 record is the placing of 
a $500 a month retirement income pro- 
gram with the vice-president of one of 
the largest railway systems of the coun- 
try, a program involving an annual pre- 
mium of $7,000. 

In Life Insurance Since 1924 

Mr. Williams started his business ca- 
reer as an attorney, practicing in Lin- 
coln, Neb. He continued in this capacity 
for several years until his eyes went back 
on him and he was forced to go to a 
ranch in Montana for two years to recu- 
perate. Returning to Nebraska, he tried 
several lines of business, chiefly the sale 
of investments, and in 1924 cast his lot 
with H. O. Wilhelm & Co., of .Omaha, 
general agents of Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis, as a full-time life 
insurance salesman. That he made a 
wise choice is borne out by the fine 
record he has made since them. 

From the beginning he showed skill 
in the selling of life insurance and has 
continued to improve and develop his 
technique ever since. In his first year 
he made the company’s $100,000 honor 
roll, gradually increasing his production 
until for the last four years he has writ- 
ten and paid for at least $250,000 of busi- 





B. E. WILLIAMS 


ness, thereby qualifying for Quarter 
Million honors. In 1929 and in 1931 he 
was a member of the company’s Big Ten 
and at present is leading the competition 
in the 1932 race. He has a record of 
250 weeks in the App-A-Week Club and 
on two occasions qualified for the Cen- 
tury Club, a prerequisite of which is to 
write and pay for at least 100 applica- 
tions during a year. 





Seek ““Warning Agent” for Use With 
Gas to Prevent Asphyxiation Cases 


Insurance companies have followed 
with interest the efforts made to dis- 
cover an effective and practical “warn- 
ing agent” in the form of a chemical to 
be mixed with gas to prevent deaths by 
asphyxiation either by accident or inten- 
tion. A statement of the present state 
of progress in this connection has been 
prepared for The Eastern Underwriter 
by D. B. Williams of the industrial gas 
division of the Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corp. of New York. 

Bureau of Mines Monograph 4, en- 
titled “Warning Agents for Fuel Gases,” 
presents the results of an investigation 
carried out under a co-operative agree- 
ment between the Bureau of Mines and 
the American Gas Association. This re- 
search extended over a period of several 
years. Hundreds of warning agents were 
considered; approximately ninety were 
tested. Some of these materials simply 
transmitted an unpleasant odor to the 
gas, and were effective in locating leak- 
age, particularly in the case of natural 
gas, which has no inherent odor of its 
own. Other materials were found to have 
the unusual property of awakening 
sleeping persons, producing irritation of 
the mucous membrane and lachrimation. 
The most promising of the latter type 
of warning agent was crotonaldehyde. 

Ouoting from the summary of investi- 
gation, page 162 of Monograph 4: “Cro- 
tonaldehyde was found to be the most 
promising warning agent of the nose and 
throat irritant type. It awakened sleep- 
ing persons in laboratory tests. It gave 
warning of leaks in field tests, and these 
tests indicated that it would be trans- 
mitted through the lines satisfactorily 
after they had become saturated (with 
crotonaldehyde).” 

The above unusual properties of cro- 
tonaldehype are extremely interesting, 


and its use in gas containing carbon mo- 
noxide is indicated because of its ability 
to awaken sleeping persons. This should 
minimize deaths by accidental asphyxia- 
tion from escaping gas and eliminate 
suicides. According to the Mortality 
Statistics, Bureau of Census, Department 
of Commerce, there are nearly 5,000 fa- 
talities from poisonous gas in the United 
States each year. Not all of these deaths 
are caused by illuminating gas (manufac- 
tured gas) containing carbon monoxide, 
but a very large percentage are attribut- 
able to this medium. 

The following figures giving accidental 
asphyxiations and suicides by “poison- 
ous gas” in various cities during the past 
five or six years are of interest: 


City Years (inclusive) 
PU OIEE ov caxcewcnscaue 1923-1929 
Philadelphia ......0.20ce00 1931 
EE se Sacnceiagéuekes 1927-1931 
ES POSIT I Or 1926-1931 
a ee 1924-1930 
Hartford, Conn. ......... 1926-1930 
DO, SM <cccrvconeces 1927-1931 
SN a taccng Gaeawaee Res 1926-1930 
BE oi cadiecntcraedews 1927-1930 
ME ean xccdcuinneeeeas 1927-1930 
CEE aircacaveesucees 1926-1930 
Providence, R. I.......... 1926-1930 


The above figures were submitted by 
the municipal Departments of Health. 

Naturally, the utilities are interested in 
the possibility of adding such a warning 
agent to gas containing carbon monox- 
ide. Any steps taken by a utility to add 
such a warning agent would appeal to 
the public from a humanitarian stand- 
point and would be excellent advertising. 
Although crotonaldehyde and one or two 


other warning agents mentioned in Bu- 
reau of Mines Monograph 4 appear most 
promising, and although limited field 
tests were conducted during the investi- 
gation, full-scale and longer field tests 
in distributed systems serving a number 
of customers are needed to procure the 
final answer on many different gas serv- 
ice conditions prevailing in practice. 
Final conclusions can be drawn only after 
such practical tests are conducted by sev- 
eral utilities over a more or less ex- 
tended period of time. 





W. H. HARRISON ON TRIP 


William H. Harrison, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies of the 
Atlantic Life, who was in Chicago this 
week attending the convention of the 
Life Agency Officers’ Association, has 
planned to visit agencies of the company 
in that territory, going as far as Minne- 
apolis, before returning to the home of- 
fice. 





Accidental 

Suicides Asphyxiations 
3,005 4,178 
97 59 
36 7 
32 14 
46 20 
44 59 
34 24 
154 88 
14 7 
5 1 
697 512 
40 47 





KENTUCKY HOME IN INDIANA. 

The Kentucky Home Life has been li- 
censed to operate in Indiana, following 
the ending of the ancillary receivers!un 
in that state of the Inter-Southern | ifr 
which the Kentucky Home succee:ed 
Ohio and Nebraska have also licensed the 
new company, and a general agent 11s 
been appointed in Nebraska as well as 
several in Kentucky. 
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EFFECT OF LAST FEW YEARS 





Travelers’ Economist Tells Boston 
Agents Public Will Not Forget 


Lessons of Depression 





The American public has gained a_new 
perspective of the value of life insur- 
ance as an institution as a result of the 
events of the last few years, William 
B. Bailey, economist of the Travelers, 
declared in an address before the Boston 
Life Underwriters’ Association last week. 

“Not only has life insurance stood the 
acid test of panic and depression but 
during this trying period it has rendered 
a great service to the people,” Professor 
Bailey said. He added that it “has lifted 
a tremendous burden of. worry from the 
shoulders of millions of men by com- 
forting them with the thought that life 
insurance affords them something solid 
against ‘which they or their families can 
lean at a time when other values seem 
ephemeral or evanescent.” 

Quotes Zacher 


Referring to the service extended to 
the public by the institution of life in- 
surance the speaker quoted from a re- 
cent statement of L. E. Zacher, presi- 
dent of the Travelers, which said that 
“during the last three years hundreds of 
thousands of men have had pressing 
needs for money, who, when hemmed in 
on all sides by the impossibility of rais- 
ing money through the usual channels 
and with their backs pressed against the 
wall by their urgent needs for money 
turned to the cash value of their life in- 
surance policies.” The view was ex- 
pressed that it has taken one of the 
worst financial panics that the country 
has ever experienced to show the de- 
pendable investment value of life insur- 
ance to living policyholders in time of 
urgent need. 

The public will be slow to forget the 
shrinkage of income and the uncertain- 
ties of the last few years, according to 
the speaker, who added that as a result 
many people today are more interested 
in providing for themselves a backlog 
of security for their declining years than 
in becoming millionaires. 

Life insurance is now recognized, as- 
serted Professor Bailey, as a safe and 
convenient form of investment as well 
as a means of family protection. “That 
was not always the case, as the old slo- 
gan used to be ‘buy the cheapest forms 
of life insurance and invest the differ- 
ence more profitably yourself.’ That slo- 
gan is now thoroughly deflated. Men 
used to want to invest their money in 
something which would provide some ac- 
tion, but now they want to put it into 
something that will permit them to sleep 
at night.” The result of this new view- 
point, it was explained, is the wide- 
spread desire among persons to assure 
themselves a modest and dependable in- 
come for their retirement. 





HONOR ARNOLD AND BOWEN 





Home Office Employes of Northwestern 
National Give Luncheon to Com- 
pany Executives 
O. J. Arnold, president of the North- 
western National, was guest of honor 
last Friday at a birthday luncheon ten- 
dered him by the Nonalico Club, com- 
posed of the company’s 350 home office 

loyes. Mr. Arnold is completing his 
ath year as president of the com- 
pany this month. 

The luncheon also honored Will H. 
Bowen, assistant secretary, who entered 
the company’s service twenty-six years 
ago as a messenger boy. Mr. Bowen 
was presented with a solid silver coffee 
service) Edward M. Heum, president 
of the Nonalico Club, acted as toast- 
master, 





GOLDEN WEST LIFE 
The: ‘Fraternal Brotherhood of Los 
Angeles has filed notice of its change 
of name to the Golden West Life with 
the Wisconsin insurance department. 


Tenth Anniversary at Helm 

In order to properly commemorate the 
tenth anniversary of William A. Law’s 
accession to the presidency of the Penn 
Mutual, the agency forces of the com- 
pany will carry on a production cam- 
paign during November and December. 
Mr. Law resigned the presidency of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia in 
1922 to assume the lifg insurance posi- 
tion. Previously he had been a trustee 
of the company. One of Mr. Law’s first 
occupations as a young man was that of 
life insurance agent. 

An attractive production “kit” has been 
prepared by Miss Mary A. Barber, man- 
ager of sales promotion, and distributed 
to agents to aid them in a well-organ- 
ized plan of work. When the two 
months’ period has ended, a complete 
record of the results will be presented to 
President Law, and the leading repre- 
sentative in volume of business and the 
leading representative in number of ap- 
plications in each production zone will 
be invited to go to the home office and 
participate in the ceremony of presenta- 
tion. 





ATLANTIC LIFE APPOINTS 





Names Bert Anderson General Agent in 
Dallas; To Develop San Antonio 
Territory 

The Atlantic Life has appointed Bert 
Anderson as general agent in Dallas, 
Tex., succeeding W. B. Sims, resigned. 
Mr. Anderson was formerly one of the 
leading producers for the Jefferson 
Standard at Dallas. 

Appointment of C. W. Fernstermaker 
and W. T. Thornton as general agents 
at San Antonio is also announced by 
the Atlantic. This is new territory for 
the company. Mr. Fernstermaker was 
formerly engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness in San Antonio. Mr. Thornton has 
had some experience as a life insurance 
salesman there. 


“ELECTION” EFFORT GOES OVER 





Field Force of Company in Novel Con- 
test Makes Record Production 
Gains 





The special “election” campaign put on 
by the field force of the Missouri State 
Life produced a 97% gain in new writ- 
ten business in the first fifteen days of 
October as compared with the fifteen 
days of July, August or September. One 
of the features of the campaign is the 
“Moslic Roar,” eight page paper in news- 
paper form, which lists 149 agents who 
wrote ten applications within the first 
ten working days of the campaign. More 
than 100 agents wrote business during 
the period who had not produced for the 
previous thirty days. 

According to a statement by President 
William T. Nardin, who is taking a per- 
sonal active interest in the campaign, the 
business of the company in all lines for 
the first three weeks of the contest is 
practically double that of any similar pe- 
riod this year. 

On a basis of “claimed” votes in this 
“Election Contest,” Aubrey Horton Fra- 
zer of the Austin, Texas, office, is leading 
the entire field force. This contest is 
sponsored by the field advisory council 
which is composed of four branch man- 
agers and three general agents. W. R. 
Robinson, general agent, Philadelphia. is 
chairman of the council. Edmund Burke, 
manager, St. Louis branch, is vice-chair- 
man and active campaign manager. 





IRELAND BACK 
Stephen Ireland, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agencies of the State 
Mutual Life, who has been on a trip to 
the West Coast, returned to the home 
office in Worcester the latter part of 
this week. 


TOP-NOTCHERS 


Bankers Life Salesmen Who Have Achieved Success 
Through Consecutive Qualification in Our 
Highest Honor Organization 


-C. B. AGNESS 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


PRESIDENT'S PREMIER CLUB 
1927 - 1928 - 1930 - 1931 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 


Des Moines, Iowa 





to Speak in Evening 

Big preparations are being made for 
the annual Metropolitan Field Club Con- 
vention of the Mutual Life, to be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on the 
afternoon and evening of Friday, Noy «m- 
ber 18. The agents of the office: of 
Managers Bowers, Taylor, Ad ims, / 
Kassoff and Myrick will attend. 

The speaker and guest of honor for 
the evening will be George K. Sargent, 
vice-president and manager of ageticies, 
Mutual Life. Among those who will ap- 
pear on the program in the afternoon 
session will be: Julian S. Myrick, Mu- 
tual Life manager; John C. McNamara 
Jr., Guardian Life manager; Richard FE 
Myer, agency inspector, Mutual. ‘Life; 
Joseph B. Maclean, associate actuary 
Mutual Life; Leon Gilbert Simon’ 
Equitable Society, and James “Piton 
Bragg, director, New York University 
Life Insurance Training Course. . 





Bagley Story 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Although the Bagley broadcast sounds 
entirely extemporaneous when one listens 
in, such is not the case. Each day’s pro- 
gram requires about four hours’ prepara- 
tion and that does not include the time 
spent in going over letters of a personal 
nature. The program is broadcast over 
eight stations of the National Broadcast- 
ing network: WEAF New York, WEEI 
Boston, WGY Schenectady, WBEN Buf- 
falo, WRC Washington, WCAE Pitts- 
burgh, WFI Philadelphia and CKGW 
Toronto. Its benefits, however, reach a 
much wider audience, through short 
wave circuits from these stations. 


Company’s Health Literature Has 
Important Influence 


It is not the physical exercises alone 

which make the Metropolitan radio 

broadcast such an important influence 
on improving the health of countless y 
i 


yp L ky * 


numbers. There is also the effect of the 
company’s health literature which is dis- 
cussed in the program by Mr. Bagley. 
The company sends out thousands of 
these valuable pamphlets free upon re- 
quest, aiding people to properly take 
care of themselves. s 

As indicated, the letters received by 
the head of the “World’s Largest Gym 
Class,” sound almost like patent medi- 
cine endorsements. Here are a few sam- 
ples of the type usually sent in: 

“When I first began following your exercises 
every morning I weighed over 200 pounds. Now 
after a few months I am down to 180 pounds. 
Feel fine—eat and enjoy my food far better 
than I have for years.” ; 

“Your health exercises: have become indispen- 
sable to me. I don’t believe I could start my 
day off right without tuning in.” : ‘ 

“Last winter I was sick half the time with 
neuralgia, rheumatism and colds. This year ! 
have not had a cold and feel like a spring 
chicken.”’ 

“I have lost twelve pounds, and all my fat 
friends want to know how to do it.” 

“Permit me to say that your morning broad- 
casts are highly beneficial and as a versatile 
instructor-entertainer you have no peer.’ 

“T have been one of your 6:45 class members 
for about six years now, and feel fine as a re 
sult of being able to be one of the class. Eight 
of my kiddies join me every morning.” 


The Metropolitan, in turn, has re- 
ceived numerous letters of a different 
sort, praising the work of Director Bag- 
ley. Here is an illuminating excerpt 
from one: i 

“We believe that Mr. Bagley has the 
most human and convincing even de 
lightful voice that goes on the air. We 
know that he would be in a class by 
himself as a studio announcer, but we 
pray that you will not let him co this 
thing. Keep him for us, to cure our 
grouches, to sweeten the sour morning 
hour, to send us on our way out into the 
workaday world feeling benefitted bot! 
physically and mentally from our before 
breakfast contact with the Metropolitan 
and Arthur E. Bagley.” 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 





beta Ld 


Practical Suggestions fo Help the Man With Tae 
Book Increase His Income and.General Efficiency 


He who conserves 


He Who creates, says the 
Conserves Emancipator of the 
Creates Lincoln National. 


Satisfied policyhold- 
ers are both good prospects and leads to 
good prospects. 

In the estimation of the policyholder 
the value of a policy is determined by 
the purpose for which the insurance was 
obtained. A policyholder is not likely 
to surrender his children’s education, or 
lapse the home of his widow and orphans. 

Renewals are the gauge by which the 
quality of the work of an agent is meas- 
ured. A high lapse rate may denote 
lack of ability on the part of an agent. 

A service call may not result in new 
business today, but it will tomorrow. 

Almost every lapsed policy is an ac- 
tive influence against life insurance, and 


particularly against the agent who 
wrote it. ; ; 
Policyholders like attention. It is the 


successful agent who shows an interest 
in his clients’ welfare. 

Payment of the first premium in cash 
means payment of future premiums in 
cash. The man who gives a note for his 
first premium will ask for an extension 
of time for payment of his second pre- 
mium. 


* * * 
7 


Do you have a reg- 


Most ular planning hour? 
Valuable It is the most valu- 
Hour able hour of your 

day, says Equiowa. 


Use it to guide you to production dur- 
ing your working hours. Make yourself 


keep busy. 
* * 
When you _ have 
Profit tried to close a man 
By Your and have not suc- 
Failures ceeded, do you profit 


by the failure by sit- 
ting down in the evening at home and 
trying to answer this question, “Why 
didn’t I sell him?” asks Prudential 
Weekly Record. 

If you do this in every case you fail 
to write you will soon get an idea of the 
causes that scored zero. You will also 
begin to evolve arguments of greater 
penetrative power, and the chances are 
you will become so enthused that you 
will go back at your man with greater 
confidence in your ability to close him. 
We can profit much by our mistakes if 
we look upon them as opportunities for 
advancement. 





You probably have 

A traded for years with 

Question Of your doctor, dentist, 

Reciprocity grocer, butcher, law- 

yer, plumber, car- 

penter, haberdasher, shoemaker, barber, 

vegetable man, milkman, painter, dec- 
orator, tailor, garage man and others. 


Have they ever done business with 
you? Asks the New York Life Bulletin. 
If they haven’t, why not? Aren’t such 
things reciprocal? Perhaps you never 
talked to them very seriously about life 
insurance. It fits their needs in many 
ways—particularly in these days when 
safe places for money are so hard to 


find. 
* * * 


Some sensible ad- 
vice on presentations 
is given in a Los 
Angeles agency bul- 
letin of the Provi- 
dent Mutual: 


A life imsurance presentation should 
be clear; it should be free from techni- 
cal terms, and as far as possible should 
be in the language of the prospect. It 
should be as briefly stated as possible. 
The ideas must be stated so that their 
punch and power is apparent. There 
should be attempts to close. 


Practice in presentation -helps to make 
it possible to give smoothness and get 
a mastery of the ideas so that the at- 
tention of the agent need not all be put 
on the actual presentation, thus enabling 
him to give attention and thought to the 
reactions of the prospect. Do not pre- 
sent ideas so rapidly that they lose their 
effect. 

Preparation for interviews gives the 
agent a track to run on and assures 
that important points will be not over- 
looked in the presentation. Use pad and 
pencil for illustration of your ideas. 
Good workmanship on the part of the 
salesman is appreciated by the prospect 
and commands respect. Give thought 
and attention to the methods of presen- 
tation so that you may work out for 
yourself the best means of getting your 
ideas over to the other man. 


Planning 
Presentation 





EMMA DITZLER’S RECORD 


Miss Emma Ditzler of the Fraser 
agency, New York representatives of the 
Connecticut Mutual, recently completed 
401 weeks of consecutive weekly produc- 
tion. For eight years she has averaged 
about three cases per week. 


NONE BETTER 


There are no policies better adapted 
INDU. 


STRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 
to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
JERSEY —NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 
(RR SR RRR RT RR a a! 
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“An Agency Minded Company”—Because ! ! 


All the Officers of Agency Department 
The Medical and Underwriting Departments have practical knowledge of Field 


All the Officers and Directors take an active interest and are in sympathy with Fi os 
ene Se See a find them.” (Just off the Berkshire press.) 
Wik these enles irelpe” ae ae i i ipped 
Field shoblems. les helps” and “co-operation” Berkshire are equipp to meet 
“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fred H. Rhodes, President Incorporated 1851 Pittsfield, Mass. 








SEE MERITS IN DIRECT MAIL 





Financial Advertisers Praise System at 
New York Meeting; Aid in 
Promoting Campaigns 
That banks and trust companies are 
using direct mail in their advertising to 
advantage was emphasized at a confer- 
ence of the Financial Advertising De- 
partmental of the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association, held recently in the 

Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 

One speaker, Sheldon L. Stirling, as- 
sistant treasurer of the Union and New 
Haven Trust Co., of New Haven, Conn., 
asserted that his institution has con- 
sistently had a 25% return from mailings 
and that in volume, leads from direct 
mail have accounted for about 50% of 
the amount of new trust business re- 
ported by the new business department. 

Another speaker commented on the 
importance of adapting advertising to the 
solution of problems at hand, thus capi- 
talizing on current conditions. He enu- 
merated twenty different types of adver- 
tising campaigns and told how direct 
mail plays an important role in the prose- 
cution of these campaigns through such 
media as letters, booklets, pamphlets, 
folders, statement inserts and other pub- 
lications. 


are former Field Men. 













HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Kansas City 









Omaha 





ORDERS DIRECT PAYMENT 
Although beneficiaries had not been 
changed, following the revocation of a 
trust, on several insurance policies that 
had formed a part of the trust, and 
the beneficiary clauses therefore still 
named a trust company as one of the 


trustees, the New York Surrogate’s 
Court ruled in the matter of Isaac 
Goldowitz that the insurance companies 
should pay the proceeds direct to the 
estate instead of adopting the procedure 
of payment to the trustees and their 
payment to the estate. The policies were 
in the New York Life and the Equitable 
Society. 





WANT AN ACTUARY 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced a competitive ex- 
amination for assistant actuary, entrance 
salary, $2,600 a year, less a furlough de- 
duction of 8-1/3% and retirement deduc- 
tion of 3%4%. The U. S. Bureau of Ef- 
ficiency wants an assistant actuary. 


Death of Sir William Carter, J. P. 


Widely known as Windsor’s “grand 
old man,” Sir William Carter, J.P., died 
recently at the age of 8&4. He had been 
thirteen times mayor of the royal bor- 
ough of Windsor. Sir William started 
his life as a painter and decorator at 
Marlow, but soon became a gardener, 
first at Sir W. Clayton’s, at Marlow, and 
then at Sir George Du Pre’s at Beacons- 
field. Later he entered the service of 
the Prudential Assurance Co. of Lon- 
don and served at Marlow, Maidenhead, 
and ultimately Windsor, where he was 
made superintendent at the age of 31, 
and retired on reaching the age limit 
of 60. P 

Sir William was elected on the Wind- 
sor Town Council in November, 1902, 
and was made an Alderman in Novem- 
ber, 1922. He was elected mayor in 1908, 


and served during the War years. In 
November, 1927, he was re-elected mayor 
for the thirteenth time, when nearing his 
eightieth birthday, and he was still rid- 
ing a pedal bicycle almost daily. In 
1922 he was knighted, and was presented 
with a grandfather clock and an illu- 
minated address by the townspeople. In 
1925 he received the freedom of the bor- 
ough, In 1928 the Prince of Wales, High 
Steward of Windsor, was a guest at the 
annual corporation dinner, and made a 
speech in praise of the mayor. 

Sir William was a county and bor- 
ough magistrate, a keen amateur gar- 
dener and bookkeeper and was held in 
high esteem by all who knew him. When 
he celebrated his silver wedding last 
year he and Lady Carter presented Holy 
Trinity Church, Windsor, with a new 
choir vestry. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 


COrtland 7-8300 


JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. asencs 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 


Uptown 





245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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Health of Public 
Is Well Maintained 


DEPRESSION EFFECTS SMALL 
Louis I. Dublin Lists Factors Contribut- 
ing to Good Mortality; Public 
Health Expenditures 








There is no evidence as yet that the 
depression has adversely affected the 
physical resistance of the people of this 
country Dr. Louis I. Dublin, third vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life and 
retiring president of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association stated in his re- 
port to the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation last week in Washington, D. C. 
Many life insurance companies are re- 
porting the lowest mortality rates among 
their policyholders. Infant mortality, 
deaths from communicable diseases of 
children, tuberculosis and pneumonia 
have continued to decline this year, Dr. 
Dublin said, with the last two named di- 
seases showing declines respectively of 
about 7% and 17% from last year. 

Offsetting these gains, however, is the 
possibility of poorer mental health and 
the consequences of malnutrition of 
children in terms of mortality and di- 
sease, Dr. Dublin said. To-date, how- 
ever, there are few concrete evidences 
to support pessimistic suppositions. Fa- 
vorable weather this year, the absence 
of any serious epidemics and improved 
personal habits such as less over-drink- 
ing and over-eating have all contributed 
to improved health, 

“But I am inclined to believe that the 
most important factor in the situation,” 
said Dr. Dublin, “is the continued and 
effective functioning of the health de- 
partments, the medical profession and 
the social service agencies. They de- 
serve our highest praise.” 

Health budgets in many cities have 
been reduced necessarily this year. De- 
troit, Pittsburgh and Baltimore were 
most severely affected. New York State 
suffered no loss but rather received an 
increase in its budget. A survey of ex- 
penditures by public health departments 
this year shows that the reductions were 
comparatively small and that cities bore 
practically all of the cuts. 


Public Health Expenditures 


“The present tendency to cut public 
health expenditures is of grave concern 
to all interested in the nation’s welfare,” 
Dr. Dublin said. “Throughout the year, 
your association has done everything 
possible to maintain health budgets. 
Your president has addressed many, 
meetings and has written hundreds of 
letters on your behalf urging local lead- 
ers in both business and welfare work to 
keep the health facilities of their com- 
munities intact. Nevertheless, as we 
have seen, reductions have occurred and 
in many places, they have been large 
enough to do serious damage to the or- 
ganizations. Nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that in the past the health 
departments of the country have not 
been over-extended. Health officers and 
health workers generally have been no- 
toriously underpaid. Health departments 
have been understaffed and their bud- 
gets do not, therefore, lend themselves 
to deflation. 

“In the counties, the budgetary situa- 
tion has been much worse. Only a quar- 
ter of the 2,000 counties in the United 
States have anything like adequate or 
full-time health service. Even in the 
counties where there has been some at- 
tempt at organization, the average ex- 
penditure was only $.38 in spite of the 
fact that county health service, by its 
very nature, calls for larger per capita 
costs than do cities. Only a very few 
counties show expenditures of $1 or 
more. The appropriations of the states 
necessarily supplement those of the mu- 
nicipalities and counties. Nevertheless, 
State health appropriations are still very 
small. In 1930 they averaged only $.13 
per capita, ranging from less than $.01 
in Nebraska to $.35 per capita in Dela- 
ware, 

“Altogether, we are spending some- 


John J. Gordon Gives 
Tips to Brokerage Men 

SEES MANY BUSINESS CHANGES 

Urges Life Supervisors Association 


Members to Be on the Alert 
For New Ideas 








That leading executives of the business 
believe that life insurance is now going 
through a marked change was forcefully 
emphasized by John J. Gordon, Home 
Life general agent, in a talk given be- 
fore the Life Supervisors Association of 
New York City on Tuesday noon at the 
Planters Club. Mr. Gordon said that he 
has conversed with many executives in 
the past few months and that most of 
them agree that new methods will have 
to be applied in the future to fit in with 
new conditions. 

The speaker urged the brokerage su- 
pervisors attending the meeting to let 
themselves be guided accordingly. “The 
smart brokerage solicitors keep in con- 
stant touch with the biggest insurance 
producers of the city, get new ideas and 
pass them on to others,” he said. “Bro- 
kerage supervisors would become far 
more valuable to agencies and compa- 
nies if they would personally write more 
business. Although their routine calls 
demand much time they should be able 
to find time also to develop sizable per- 
sonal production.” 

Can Aid Mortality 

Life companies have had much ad- 
verse mortality from brokerage business 
and that is the big reason why they 
do not look at it more favorably, Mr. 
Gordon pointed out. He urged his listen- 
ers to write their business with care and 
thus do their bit toward improving the 
mortality of this class of the business. 

Plans for a dinner to be given gen- 
eral agents represented in the associa- 
tion were also discussed at the meet- 
ing. Eugene A. McLaughlin, member of 
the committee which is arranging the af- 
fair, reported in the absence of Charles 
E. Genther, chairman. He announced 
that the party will be held December 6, 
at the Phi Gamma Delta Club. There 
will be no speakers. Philip F. Hodes, 
president of the association, presided at 
the Tuesday luncheon. 





GEORGE RAMEE IN PRODUCTION 





Former Vice-President of Bankers Na- 
tional Joins Forces with Emanuel 
W. Wirkman, Philadelphia 
George Ramee, former vice-president 
of the Bankers National Life, and well- 
known in the Eastern field, has become 
associated with Emanuel W. Wirkman, 
who has been conducting a general in- 
surance business in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Ramee will handle the life end, the agen- 
cy to be operated under the name of 

Wirkman-Ramee Life Agency. 


ELECTED CLUB PRESIDENT 

Eugene A. McLaughlin, branch man- 
ager for the Keane-Patterson Agencies 
of the Massachusetts Mutual in New 
York City, has been elected president of 
the South End Community Club of 
West Orange, N. J. A number of New 
York City insurance men are actively 
associated with the organization. 


COLONIAL PROMOTION 
The Colonial Life has announced the 
promotion of Frank Cuzze to an assis- 
tant managership in the Passaic, N. J., 
territory. 











thing like 120 million dollars, or about 
$1 per capita for health work of all kinds 
whether administered by official or by 
private agencies. This is the amount 
which in the heyday of public expendi- 
ture was allocated for this important 
service. On its very face, this amount is 
only a fraction of what is needed. The 
modest estimates prepared by our com- 
mittee on administrative practice call for 
appropriations of $2.50 per capita if a 
well rounded program is to be main- 
tained.” 








The Man of 
Wisdom and Folly 


This was Solomon, King of Israel and son of David 
and Bathsheba. His wisdom was shown in countless ways. 
His folly, by luxurious living, multiplied matings with 
heathen women, excessive sensuality, and oppression of his 


people. 


Solomon went out for wealth and women in a big way. 
He, himself, said: “Lo, I am come to great estate, * * * 
I made me great works; I builded me houses; I planted 
me vineyards: I made me gardens and orchards, and I 
planted trees in them of all kind of fruits: * * * I gat me 
servants and maidens, and had servants born in my house; 
also I had great possessions of great and small cattle above 
all that were in Jerusalem before me: I gathered me also 
silver and gold, and the peculiar treasure of kings and of 
the provinces: I gat me men singers and women singers, 
and the delights of the sons of men, as musical instruments, 


and that of all sorts. SO I WAS GREAT * * *”: 


Solomon, in all his wisdom, however, knew nothing 
about Life Insurance. He knew not how to protect his 
wealth, women, or estates by this modern business device. 
He did know, however, and he so admonishes us, “in the 
day of prosperity to be joyful, but in the day of adversity 
to consider.” 


He looked upon all his worldly possessions as “vani- 
ties”; we regard them as treasures to be safeguarded. 


That is why Life Insurance was devised. It guarantees 
the integrity of an estate in times of prosperity; it assures 
one of an estate in the “day of adversity.” 


Now is the day and this is the hour for all men to 
“think on these things.” Here is the opportunity for Life 
Insurance Agents to spread the gospel of Life Insurance.. 
In these days of adversity to many, it is well to consider 
this wonderful, modern method of perfect protection. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Guardian Life Makes 
Dividend Reduction 


15% CUT EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1 





President Heye Says Board was Influ- 
enced by Unfavorable Factors’ Affect- 
ing Life Insurance Generally 





The Guardian Life has decided to tem- 
porarily reduce dividends to policyhold- 
ers by 15%, effective January 1, 1933. 
This reduction is expected to result in a 
considerable increase in the company’s 
net surplus as of December 31, 1932. The 
rate of interest on funds remaining on 
deposit with the company is to be con- 
tinued at 5%. 

In making announcement of the com- 
pany’s decision to fieldmen, President 
Carl Heye says in part: 

“In considering the question of the 
declaration of dividends, the company’s 
Board of Directors recognized that, while 
the surplus earnings indicated for this 
year are favorable, there are some un- 
favorable factors affecting the life insur- 
ance business generally. 

Factors Influencing Change 

“Among these factors, which pertain 
more or less to all companies—and which 
it would be unwise for conservative man- 
agement to ignore, are 

(1) marked increases in taxation, Federal, 

state and local, both direct and indirect. 
(2) the necessity for larger cash balances 
and increasing secondary cash reserves— 
with the resultant reduction in interest 
earnings upon a larger portion of the 
assets of all companies—to be prepared 
to meet the constantly increasing demand 
for cash funds to which the companies 
are subject for loans, cash and surrender 
values and funds left with them at inter- 
est. With the recent emphasis which 
has been placed upon the property con- 
cept of life insurance, it is evident that 
this greater need of cash balances and 
reserves calls for an investment policy 
which must result in lower interest earn- 
ings, and unless the tendency to con- 
stantly extend the banking functions of 
the life insurance business is restricted, 
the need is likely to increase even further. 


(3 


a generally decreasing rate of interest on 


~ 


investments suitable for life insurance 


companies. 


“The Board concluded it to be wise, 
conservative and in conformity with the 
company’s principle of ‘Safety of the 
Assured,’ adopted at the time of its or- 
ganization and followed throughout the 
seventy-two years of its history, tem- 
porarily to reduce dividends to policy- 
holders by 15%, effective January 1, 1933.” 





NEW GUARDIAN MANAGER 

A new manager has been appointed by 
the Guardian Life, Thomas G. Herbert 
in Denver, Colo. Mr. Herbert, who is 
well known to the Colorado insurance 
fraternity, has been active in the busi- 
ness at Boulder, Col., since 1924. He 
has been associated with the Manhat- 
tan Life and for the past five years with 


the Mutual Life of New York. 








MYRICK AGENCY FIGURES 

The paid business of the Julian S. My- 
rick Agency of the Mutual Life, New 
York City, for the month of October 
was $1,516,548, as compared with $2,532,- 
200 for October, 1931. For the year the 
agency’s total paid-for amounted to $21,- 
997,485 as compared with $30,737,968, as 
of November 1, 1931. 





TRANSFER ACCIDENT SUIT 

A suit against the Jefferson Standard 
Life for $20,000 double indemnity brought 
by the Harry Clemmer estate has been 
transferred from the August County, Va., 
circuit court to the federal court. The 
company claims that there is uncertainty 
as to the manner in which Clemmer was 
shot to death. 

Burke Baker, president of the Sea- 
board Life of Texas, was a New York 
visitor last week. 


Provident to Continue 
Present Dividend Scale 


LINTON EXPLAINS DECISION 





Dividends to Remain Unchanged for 

First Half of 1933;. Provisional Con- 

tinuance for Balance of Year’ | 

The present. scale of the Provident 
Mutual dividends for policyholders will 
be ‘continued unchanged for the first 
half of 1933, with provisional continu- 
ance on the same basis for the remainder 
of the year, according to the announce- 
ment this week of President M. A. 
Linton. 

This decision maintains the net cost 
of insurance on life and endowment plans 
adopted by the company in 1928. Final 
decision on the second half of 1933 will 
be made prior to July. 

The action of the Board, Mr. Linton 
explained, resulted from the company’s 
substantial surplus and the improvement 
in many basic economic factors through- 
out the country. 

Among the factors favorably affecting 
general conditions Mr. Linton lists the 
strengthening of security prices, the 
wholesome effect of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation upon the country’s 
financial structure, and the sound stand 
taken by both major parties on the ques- 
tion of currency. 





JOINS CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 





Arthur Arnow Appointed Division Man- 
ager of New York Agency Headed 
by Max Hancel 

Max Hancel, Continental American 
manager at 120 Broadway, New York 
City, has announced the appointment jo 
Arthur Arnow as Division Manager. Mr: 
Arnow, well known in the city’s instr- 
ance circles, was one of the founders, of 
the General Brokers’ Association of the 
Metropolitan District Inc., and has beer 
very active in its work. He is at the 
present time concluding his fourth term 
as president of the association. 
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34 Nassau Street | 
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DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts cdn be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who:knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service anfi;personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 








Stewardship 


T ‘HE MUTUAL BENEFIT is justly proud of its 

record of stewardship, for funds entrusted to 
its care have been conserved and wisely increased. 
Neither war, nor plague nor panic has pre 
vented the performance of its contracts. And in 
that constancy there is confidence that members of 
the Company will continue to find safety in Mutual 
Benefit protection. New policies being issued daily 
are contractual obligations and will further demon- 
strate the unchanging character of Mutual Benefit 
. the first law of a life insurance com- 


security . 
pany is security. 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 


LIFE 





R. H. KEFFER FIGURES 


R. H. Keffer Agency of the Aetna Life 
in New York City has announced that 


the paid business in October totaled 
$1,533,583, as compared to $2,344,403 for 
the same month of 1931. The total busi- 
ness paid by the agency for the year 
1932 to date is $17,105,875 as compared 
with $21,311,297 for the same period in 
1931. 





TO HEAR PARKINSON 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Society, will be the featured 
speaker at the dinner meeting of. the 
Philadelphia Life: Underwriters Associa- 
tion, to be held Thursday, November 10. 






It writes Annuities and 





New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 







and 
Manager of Agencies 




















NEW EAST BAY ASS’N OFFICERS 


Norman F. Clendenen, Travelers, Elected 
President for Coming Year; 20% 
Increase in Membership 

New officers for the coming year were 
elected by the East Bay (Cal.) Life Un- 
derwriters Association in a meeting held 
last week in Oakland. The association 
closed the year with a 20% increase in 
membership over the previous year. 

The newly elected officers, who will 
be installed in December, are: president, 
Norman F. Clendenen, Travelers; vice- 
presidents, Herrick C. Brown, Pruden- 
tial, and Chester L. Fowler, New York 
Life; secretary, Neil E. Munro, Neil E. 
Munro & Sons; assistant secretary, Don 
W. Munro, Neil E. Munro .& Sons: 
treasurer, Arthur T. Dowse, Equitable 
Society, and national committeeman, 
Thortias A. Cox, Northwestern Mutual. 





WINS ROLE IN MOVIE 





James M. Force, St. Louis Insurance 
Agent, Will Be Seen in “Evenings 
for Sale” 

After several months of disappoint- 
ments, James M. Force, young St. Louis 
insurance agent who went to Hollywood 
to win fame in the movies, has finally 
landed a part in Paramount’s “Evenings 
for Sale.” It is his first name part; here- 
tofore he has been seen in extra roles. 


Force went to California last February 
under an arrangement whereby several 
friends guaranteed him $250 a month for 
three years and if he was successful the 
backers were to share in his screen 
earnings for a period of ten years. How- 
ever, he failed to receive the expected 
monthly stipend as two of his backers 
died, one became bankrupt and the other 
because of the depression had to witli- 
draw his promised assistance. 





WIELAND ELECTED TREASURER 


The good work done by A. E. Wice- 
land, assistant treasurer of the Federal 
Life for the past nine years, has been 
recognized by the board of the company 
in his election on October 25 to be treas- 
urer. E. C. Budlong, vice-president of 
the Federal, .with whom Mr. Wieland 
was associated for many years in Des 
Moines, was privileged to make the 
nomination. 

In the past Mr. Wieland has been in 
charge, of accident and health. unde: 
writing but for several months he has 
been devoting a large portion of his 
time to the investment division with 
such a marked degree of success that he 
was the unanimous choice of the board. 
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Julius Klein Cites Vast Influence of 


Life Insurance on National Recovery 


in Forceful Radio Address Praises Institution As “Veritable 
Bulwark Of Our Democracy”; Urges Public Not 


To Abuse Borrowing Privileges 


Life insurance was given a_hearty en- 
wrsement by Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
ecretary of Commerce, in a coast-to- 
vast radio address over the Columbia 
‘roadcasting System last Sunday eve- 
ing. He classified the business as one 
f the most valuable elements of the 
»ation’s economic strength, having an 
:nportant effect on recovery from the 
Cepression. 

“T am sure I do not have to argue with 
vou as to the indispensable value in such 
troubled times as these,” Dr. Klein de- 
clared, “of every one of these qualities 
of the spirit—self-reliance, prudent fore- 
sight, wise frugalities. We all know that 
much of our success in accelerating re- 
covery depends upon the readiness to 
sacrifice, to associate in large endeavors 
for the general good; and surely these 
attributes of our people are indisputably 
evidenced in our nation-wide adherence 
to the principle of insurance.” i 

In the course of his address Dr. Klein 
urged the public not to abuse the bor- 
rowing privileges under the insurance 
contracts. After citing the many bene- 
fits given nolicyholders of life compa- 
nies he said: 

“In addition to all these national bene- 
fits through insurance investments and 
personal benefits through insurance pay- 
ments we should also consider the help- 
ing hand extended through loans secured 
on insurance policies. Such loans now 
total approximately $3,000,000,000. But 
these loans unfortunately diminish the 
amount actually payable under the pol- 
icy and to that extent they impair or 
even destroy the original object of the 
whole process of insurance. It would 
seem prudent, in fact absolutely essen- 
tial, if we are to maintain the basic 
principle and purpose of insurance. that 
the borrowing privilege be not abused 
simply because it happens to be so read- 
ily available. It should not be resorted 
to except as a very last emergency ex- 
pedient.” 

Here are other 
Klein’s address: 

One-Fourth of Nation’s Wealth 

“With foresight comparable to that of 
the Joseph in the Bible, 68,000,000 Amer- 
icans—more than half our entire popula- 
tion—have accumulated a reserve fund 
in excess of $20,000,000,000 now held by 
our life insurance companies that gives 
us protection totaling no less than $109,- 
000,000,000. Just to show you what that 
last bewildering figure means, it is equal 
to more than one-fourth of all our na- 
tional wealth, a good deal more than the 
whole of our national income each year. 
And here is striking evidence of the 
amazing growth of insurance: that pro- 
digious sum has, in the last thirty years, 
risen from 8% billions in 1900, to 109 
billions now; a thirteen-fold increase, as 
avainst a four-fold expansion in the same 


extracts from Dr. 


M. H. LEONARD APPOINTMENT 


Thomas G. Murrell, new Connecticut 
General manager in New York City, has 
anounced the appointment of Melvin H. 
Leonard as assistant manager. Mr. 
Leonard entered life insurance in Bos- 
ten, where he produced personally 
$:,000,000 his first year and later en- 
g: ged in supervisory work. For the past 
tvo years he has been associated with 
the trust department of the Central 
Hinover Bank in New York. 








MANHATTAN APPOINTMENT 
_the Manhattan Life has appointed 
Sinuel Brandwein general agent in New 
York City. 


time of our national wealth and a popu- 
lation growth of less than one-fold—62% 
to be exact. There you have the meas- 
ure of our increasing national confidence 
in this great institution, a measure of 
its gigantic significance in our whole na- 
tional economy. 

“And a most vital feature of this whole 
phenomenon is that it has been devel- 
oped, not by paternalistic intrusion into 
the private lives of our citizens on the 
part of our national government, as is 
the case in so many foreign countries. 
American insurance is, on the contrary, 
an impressive monument to the initiative 
and capacity of our citizenry to look 
after and provide for their own—our way 
of fulfilling that hallowed obligation 
which is as old as the venerated page 
of Holy Writ. It is, therefore, a verit- 
able bulwark of our democracy, a bul- 
wark that is built up from the broad base 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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WELLS NAMED GENERAL AGENT 





Will Continue Business of Former Wells, 
Meissel & Peyser Agency Assisted 
by P. F. Hodes 

The contract of the Wells, Meissel & 
Peyser Agency of the National Life of 
Vermont in New York City has been ter- 


minated and Edgar T. Wells of the old 
firm will continue the business as gen- 
eral agent. 

Mr. Wells will be assisted in the man- 
agement of the agency by Philip F. 
Hodes, formerly supervisor. William L. 
Meissel will remain with the agency as 
a personal producer to take care of his 
large clientele and also plans to form 
an agency unit. Percy A. Peyser, for- 
mer member of the organization, recent- 
ly joined the Keane-Patterson Agencies, 
Massachusetts Mutual. 





The word “actuary” is from the Latin 
actuarius, meaning “clerk.” 
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Financial Status Sound | 


The belief that the bulk of the life 
insurance companies are ‘emerging 
from the depression with corporate 
affairs in a condition as sound as at 
any time in the country’s insurance 
history and that they are now again 
investment buyers, was expressed 
orally this week at the Department 
of Commerce in Washington, D. C., 
according to the United States Daily. 











NEW COMPANY ANNOUNCED 


Notice has been filed with the New 
York Insurance Department of the in- 
tention to organize the Protective Life 
Insurance Company of New York, ac- 
cording to a published notice. It is said 
the new organization will be a stock life 
company and will be located in Manhat- 
tan. The board includes a group of 
banking and industrial executives of the 
city. 
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“A Source of Comfort Through the Years” 
The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even 
a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and 
peace in the later years of life: 


“My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, 


S when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged iS 
me to take out some Life Insurance. I believed in insurance but was too iS 
poor to make a start. I was so short of money that the agent had to lend > 
me the money for my first premium. My only regret is that I did not let S 
him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. > 
“It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so C 

a small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have 2 

z decided to buy a little home. This means that we need the small savings @ 

2 the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years . . .” e 

iS ‘ot a2 3 

., This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- ; 

2 miums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, 

2 amounts to $1,146.21. Through all these years the beneficiary has been 

= protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term insurance) 
is an Insured Savings Plan with guaranteed values for 


Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
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Linton Reviews Danger Spots In 


Current Life Insurance Situation 


In a highly significant address which 
closed the Life Agency Officers’ conven- 
tion, President M. Albert Linton of the 
Provident Mutual developed three phases 
of the life insurance business which de- 
serve studied attention by executives at 
the present time. Mr. Linton empha- 
sized that the devastating experiences 
of recent years have revealed these 
places where the foundation needs to be 
strengthened. 

After taking up strictly life insurance 
matters Mr. Linton spoke at some 
length on the great dangers in currency 
inflation, a’ matter in which he believes 
life insurance men should take a deep 
interest. “The mere threat to print a 
large amount of paper money would de- 
stroy confidence in the future and cause 
a further contraction of bank credit that 
would offset the increase in the paper 
money, produce further deflation, more 
unemployment, and loss of purchasing 
power,” he said. “Once a nation gets 
this: far, the danger of plunging over the 
abyS$s is very great. 

ar! Road Out of Depression 


“If not currency inflation, then what 
is the answer? Obviously to restore the 
bank loans and investments which have 
shrunk so heavily during the depression. 
This restoration depends upon confi- 
dence. It can not take place while peo- 
ple fear for the future. We have vast 
resources of raw materials and we have 
millions of unemployed who seek jobs. 
Confidence will bring into being the 
credit which will connect the two. 

“The big job is to maintain confidence 
so that here and there the reconstruc- 
tive forces may go on. In due course the 
pace will accelerate and the upward 
spiral will get under way. It is the only 
safe road leading out of the dark valley 
of the depression.” 


Advance System Out-Moded 

In the early part of his talk Mr. Lin- 
ton took up some of the current prdb- 
lems. of building a field organization.’ He 
pointed out that the advance system has 
become out-moded, saying: 

“Even if the requisite money were 
available we have learned that under 
present conditions the man with an ad- 
vance gets nowhere without a thorough 
training in the art of life insurance sales- 
manship. Prospective buyers have to be 
sold on the idea of using money from a 
depleted budget to buy life insurance 
rather than the many other things which 
have a more tangible, immediate appeal. 
The fréquently mentioned struggle: for 
theiscarcer consumer’s dollar has become 
more and more intense. The agent with- 
out training, the agent who is not keep- 
ing up to date, is being left behind. 

“Ain obvious characteristic of an ad- 
vance of money is its absence of con- 
structive aid to.a man in equipping him 
to do a better job of selling. It is so 
much easier when money is plentiful to 
give him a check than to go through the 
tedious process of teaching him to mas- 
ter’ some fundamental of life insurance 
selling! Accordingly many checks were 
drawn and many men were sent out ill- 
prepared forthe high calling of life un- 
derwriting which they were undertaking. 
That so many got by is eloquent testi- 
mony to the readiness of the public to 
invest in life insurance.” 

Substitution Evil 

Mr. Linton also took up the problem 
of substitution of business. “It is a com- 
plex, baffling subject, involving human 
factors, most difficult to control,” he said. 
“The basic method of agents’ compen- 
sation causes much of the trouble. Too 


much of the compensation is piled upon 
the -firstpolicy year.. The scale.of cash 
values, and'in the case of participating 


companies the scale of dividends, also 
enter into the picture. , 

“The substituted business is likely to 
have a high lapse rate because on the 
average the policyholders will be weak 
financially. Hence such business is not 
worth a full new commission. If a low 
commission is paid a certain amount of 
the replacement insurance will be pre- 
sented as regular business to other com- 
panies. When it does not get by the 
medical examination it will be presented 


to the original company for the reduced 
commission since there is no medical ex- 
amination. The selection thus exercised 
may cost the original company a lot of 
money in increased mortality. 

“There would appear to be no complete 
solution of the problem. However, I am 
coming more and more to the conclusion 
that the first step is to make sure that 
the large percentage of the policyholders 
who are now making substitutions, and 
are ignorant of the losses they are in- 
curring, should be informed so that they 
will desire to retain the insurance they 
now have. Where we can not show that 
substitution ‘will bring a loss it is clearly 
a red flag indicating the necessity of ex- 
amining the actuarial basis of the con- 
tracts.” 


Old Methods Will Not Suffice For 
New Conditions, Says Dickinson 


New records in agency building will 
come only from the application of new 
causes, S. G. Dickinson of the Sales Re- 
search Bureau, pointed out in his dis- 
cussion of “Building- Business Today” be- 
fore the Chicago convention. It is his 
opinion that the methods which were good 
enough for the days of 1927 and- 1928 
are not adequate to meet today’s selling 
problems. 

Mr. Dickinson believes that it is up 
to agency officers today to take a more 
active part in production work, that they 
cannot leave everything to their sub- 
ordinate managers as effectively as in the 
past. “In fair weather, he asserted, “the 
captain of a ship is quite content to let 
his navigators plot the course but when 
a storm is on he takes command, speci- 
fying even the minutest turn of the 
wheel. In fair weather he supervises for 
end results and in the storm he super- 
vises down to the detail, according to a 
plan expected to bring about the desired 
end result. 

“Let us take a leaf out of his experi- 
ence and say that when times are good 
we may supervise for end results but 
now, when times are bad, let uS ask for 
and get a measure of activity expected 
to produce the desired results.” 

Time to Take Command 

In enumerating the principles which 
might "be applied to advantage today Mr. 
Dickinson said in part: 

“Can we accept as our first principle 


that the time has. come for us to take 
command? Perhaps the reason why 
more has not been said about these 


things and more heard about them is the 
fact that it is not popular for individ- 
uals to ‘label and publish their own abil- 


ity to meet the circumstances of their 
employment. I[t is more in the popular 
mood to blame conditions and yet we all 
know, as someone has expressed it, ‘The 
test of a man is his ability to rise above 
circumstances.’ 

“By and large, production executives 
have done many things in this direction. 
This is to their everlasting ‘credit. That 
they have not done more may be ex- 
plained by the fact that they are very 
close to their own jobs and that the day- 
to-day requirements of their work is ex- 
acting. 

Three Elements Needed 

“Older agents need three things, a 
plan of work, prospecting, and sales 
talks. The statement is made because 
those companies, speaking generally, who 
have. done these things have come the 
nearest to meeting the production prob- 
lem of .their.old men. The statement is 
also made because all three of those ele- 
ments in the agent’s job have changed 
since the easy days of the last decade. 

“A plan of work because it takes more 
real work to,accomplish a given task 
now that buying power has been re- 
duced. Prospecting because many of the 
individuals who bought liberally are now 
out of the market and because there is 
a tendency to.call back and back on the 
same individuals who may be prospects 
some day but are hardly suspects now. 
Sales talks, because new standards of 
selling, new buying motives, new sales 
appeals have been developed during the 
last three years. Our men need these 
things. In addition, they need sales 
talks because so many of them are eating 
their hearts out describing life insurance 
instead of selling it. 

“As our second principle then, let us 
say that a plan for helping agents today 
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is a threefold plan—work, prospecting, 
sales talks. 
Plans Must Be Simple 

“Can we add two more principles to 
the list we have been developing? The 
first, it is necessary to compensate for 
depreciation in our agency forces; the 
second, new effects in man power will 
only come by the application of new 
causes. 

“How shall we as production executives 
get these things done? A study of in- 
centives shows us that men respond to 
such things as fear, loyalty, ambition, 
and many others. During this trying pe- 
riod another principle in motivation has 
been discovered—or perhaps _ rediscov- 
ered is a better term because the prin- 
ciple is as old as the hills. Let us add 
it to our list. ‘Men respond to. plans, 
the merit of which they can understand 
and the details of which they can vis- 
ualize in operation.’ In other words, our 
plans should be so clear, so simple, so 
well introduced that our managers and 
agents alike can ‘see themselves doing 
the job we ask them to do.’” 





HEAR J. A. STEVENSON 

Three Chicago agencies of the Penn 
Mutual attended a breakfast-meeting at 
the Hotel LaSalle on Monday morning in 
order to make preparations for the com- 
pany’s two month production campaign 
in honor of President William A. Law. 
About 150 members of the Alexander !:. 
Patterson, Stumes & Loeb and W. \. 
Alexander agencies were there. The 
meeting was addressed by Agency Vice- 
President John A. Stevenson and Su- 
perintendent of Agencies Wallis 
Boileau, Jr. 


FINE EASTERN LIFE RECORD 
The Eastern Life reports that doub 
the amount of paid-for business was s: - 
cured during October than in any pri- 
vious month of the current year. The 
lapses of the New York company dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1932 are 
about one-half of the number for the 

same period of 1931. 
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Uses and Advantages of Budgetary 
Control Stressed By V. R. Smith 


A system of budgetary control for life 
insurance companies was advocated by 
V. R. Smith, general manager and ac- 
tuary of the Confederation Life Asso- 
‘ation of Toronto, in his address, “Man- 
igement—A Co-operative Responsibili- 
ty,” before the joint meeting of the Life 
\gency Officers and Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau at Chicago. In 
\fr. Smith’s opinion the continuous use 
f such a system of budgeting affords a 
measure for the coordination and co- 
»peration of all home office departments, 
‘nabling the company to prepare a com- 
non plan and to direct, towards the same 
ibjective, the widespread and varied ac- 
ivities of different departments. 

The first step toward the preparation 
f budgetary control, the speaker sug- 
sested, would be the formation of a bud- 
set committee responsible to the chief 
executive officer of the company and 
‘omposed of senior members of the vari- 
ous important branches of the business, 
acting under the chairmanship of the 
‘ompany’s senior officer directly respon- 
sible for its accounting system. “Through 
the operation of such a committee,” Mr. 
Smith stressed, “co-operation should be 
obtained and a sense of co-operative re- 
sponsibility developed to a marked de- 
gree of excellence.” 

This committee would be empowered 
io obtain from each department esti- 
mates of new business sales, lapses and 
surrenders, premium income—first year 
and renewal—mortality costs, interest 
earnings, investment losses, cost of new 
development and overhead costs. He 
emphasized that each department “must 
be held responsible for the accuracy of 
its estimates.” 

Advantage of Continuous Use 


Pointing to the uses to which budge- 
tary control can be put Mr. Smith said: 
“If the net result, 1e. the net profits, 
exceed or fail to measure up to antici- 
pation, then the reason and the causes 
can be analyzed and the responsibility 
can be placed directly where it belongs, 
rewarding those who contribute to suc- 
cess and doing the reverse, if necessary, 
with those who fail to meet expecta- 
tions.” He also felt that expenditures 
proposed by the various departments 
could be more fully considered before 
they are incurred; that the executive is 
in a much better position to decide 
whether or not such proposals are jus- 
tified. 

By the continuous use of the budget 
the following advantages were enumer- 
ated by the speaker: Affording a basis 
for administrative or executive control; 
direction of sales effort; determination 
of financial requirements; maintaining a 
satisfactory liquid position; development 
of personnel; control and reduction of 








HERBERT W. JONES’ MOVE 


Former Canada Life Manager Joins 
Austin Agency to Help Develop 
Long Island Territory 
Herbert W. Jones, formerly Canada 
Life manager in New York City, has 
joined the Gilbert V. Austin Agency of 
the Aetna Life in Brooklyn. He will 
assist in the development of business in 
the Long Island territory where he has 
lived for some years. Mr. Jones has 
had a wide experience in the business. 
Before his association with the Canada 
Life he was with the Hart & Eubank 

Agency of the Aetna. 








FISHER WINS BRIDGE PRIZE 


R. E. Fisher of the Pershing Square 
office, Keane-Patterson Agencies, Massa- 
clusetts Mutual, New York City, won 
first prize at the Advertising Club bridge 
tournament on Monday evening. 


expenses; control and reduction of mor- 
tality costs, and elimination of waste. 
In other words, the budget “affords an 
opportunity for obtaining a broader per- 
spective of operating policies.” 

In closing he said in part, “Budgets 
are a means to an end and the benefits 
to be derived from such.a system de- 
pend upon the extent to which the in- 
formation made available is used for 
comparison, for correcting mistakes and 
for inaugurating new plans of develop- 
ment.” 

“Men were given brains to use and no 
system of budgetary control will take the 
place of the well-considered and well- 
directed thought of a group of serious- 
minded executives, properly seized with 
the cooperative responsibility they owe 
to the organization to which they belong 
and the business in which they are en- 
gaged.” 


MILTON G. HODNETTE DIES 





Union Central Western Inspector of 
Agencies Spent Thirty Years 
im Life Insurance 

The Union Central was shocked this 
week to learn of the death of Milton G. 
Hodnette, general agent at Denver and 
inspector of agencies for the company 
in the Rocky Mountain Department. Mr. 
Hodnette died Sunday evening at Salt 
Lake City from pneumonia, which de- 
veloped after a short illness. 

Mr. Hodnette spent thirty of his fifty- 
six years in life insurance field work. In 
October he celebrated the twentieth an- 
niversary of his affiliation with the Union 
Central in charge of the Denver organi- 
zation. The history of the agency for 
Colorado and western Nebraska under 
his management is one of high achieve- 
ment. 





MORTGAGE LOAN MANAGER 

James Hamilton has been appointed 
manager of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment of the National Guardian Life. He 
has been associated for some years with 
the mortgage loan department of the 
State Bank of Wisconsin and the Wis- 
consin Bankshares Corp. 








F. L. Lane on Hoover Train 


Traveling as a member of President 


| 
| 
| 


Hoover’s official party on the- Chief | 


Executive’s campaign visit to New 
York City on Monday was the thor- 
oughly enjoyed experience had by 
Frank L. Lane, Connecticut Mutual 
agent in New York. Mr. Lane board- 
ed the train at Trenton, was assigned 
to a specific car, and given both a 


presidential party pass and a news- | 


paper pass. The former-he put to 
good use in gaining instant admit- 


tance to the Madison Square Garden | 


meeting which climaxed the day. 


Giving his impressions of the trip | 


Mr. Lane said he was tremendously 
impressed by the police efficiency all 
along the line. He observed state 
troopers patrolling the roads running 
parallel to the train as it.‘ speeded 
along at sixty miles an hour; counted 
at least eight secret service men at- 
tached to the train party; and was 
informed that at the Garden 1,000 po- 
licemen were on duty inside and 2,000 
on the outside. Mr. Lane's only criti- 
cal observation was that one police 


| officer wore a Roosevelt button! 





| 








PRESIDENT ARNOLD’S LETTER TO 
NYNL FIELDMEN, OCTOBER 7. 1932 
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NEW PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN 
For some time the post of public re- 
lations man for the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has been unfilled. The 
committee on public relations took its 
time in looking over the field as the im- 
portance of the position demanded that 
unusual care be exercised in the selec- 
tion, 
A. Wilbur Nelson, insurance editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune and be- 
fore that an 
Hearst organization in two cities. 

It is a good appointment. All three 
positions held by Mr. Nelson in the 
newspaper world were difficult ones. It 
is not easy to run an insurance column 
in a daily paper of large circulation be- 
cause the space is naturally limited; sub- 
jects to be discussed must be chosen 
carefully; attention of readers can be 
obtained only if the column immediately 


The appointment is announced of 


insurance editor for the 


strikes the eye as interesting and then 
follows through attractively. With the 
wide range of topics to be handled Mr. 
Nelson displayed good judgment and his 
columns have always been valuable be- 
cause they presented insurance in a way 
which benefited the readers of the paper 
and at the same time were helpful to 
the insurance business. 





EDUCATIONAL WORK GOES ON 
Insurance leaders are distinctly en- 
couraged by the news last week that 
young men and women employes of com- 
panies and other offices are still willing 
to devote hard-earned money in addi- 
tion to time and energy to improving 
their knowledge of their present jobs 
and those to be gained by promotions. 
The Insurance Institute of America, Inc., 
finds that registrations for the 1932-33 
courses of the various local insurance 
societies compare favorably with other 
years, without giving recognition to the 
business depression, 

Insurance societies in a few centers 
have had to curtail their activities some- 
what to meet local conditions but these 
instances are in a decided minority. With 
the determination and courage of youth 
to avoid being turned back by great dif- 
ficulties the young men and women seek- 
ing better insurance educations are com- 
ing on in large numbers again this year 
to take advantage of the facilities of- 
fered them by the Insurance Institute 
courses. 

With the faith of students unimpaired 
those who direct the educational work 
of the Institute are redoubling their ef- 
forts to not only maintain but increase 
the strength and efficiency of the or- 


ganization. Under the capable leader- 
ship of President James Victor Barry 
and Secretary-Treasurer Edward R. 
Hardy the Institute deserves wide sup- 
port from the insurance fraternity in all 
its branches. Mr. Hardy is not only a 
highly capable educational administrator 
but likewise an expert financier. In the 
fiscal year- of the Institute just closed 
the cash balance increased about 40% to 
a present total of $6,000. And this was 
done without unwise economy. Thus, 
those who may care to lend support to 
the Institute’s program of lifting the 
standard of insurance knowledge in this 
country can be assured that the organ- 
ization has intelligent and sound leader- 
ship financially as well as academically. 





John F. Roche, former vice-president 
of the Manhattan Life, who retired in 
1928, is the subject of a column and a 
half story in the Newark Sunday Call, 
based upon his activities on the links 
of the Maplewood Country Club which 
he and friends organized in 1919. Al- 
though 70 years old he has shot a score 
of 73. He plays foursomes with three 
men, the oldest of whom is age 36. Mr. 
Roche is a member of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, the American Institute 
of Actuaries and the International As- 
sociation of Actuaries. 


* * * 


S. H. Peek, who has been China man- 
ager for the Tokio Marine & Fire and 


‘the Cornhill Insurance Co., has joined a 


Shanghai insurance firm, becoming a 
partner of R. A. Kreulen and L. J. 
Kleyn. Mr. Kreulen has been appointed 
general manager for the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and its allied 
companies in China. That company has 
been represented in China for a number 
of years by the Shanghai Insurance Co. 
Mr. Peek has been in China for a num- 
ber of years, coming there originally as 
a member of the Shanghai staff of Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. 
—_— 


Axel Rinman, prominent Swedish ma- 
rine insurer, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the International Union of Ma- 
rine Insurance for the tenth time. Be- 
cause of illness Mr. Rinman was unable 
to attend the recent convention of the 
Union at Baden-Baden, Germany. Mr. 
Rinman was born in 1875 in Gothenburg. 
His father was then managing director 
of the Swedish General Marine, a post 
which the present Mr. Rinman has now 
held for many years. He has been in 
marine insurance for about forty years 
and has studied the business in many 
European countries and in the United 
States. For two years he was associated 
with a British office in London. In the 
last twenty years Mr. Rinman has writ- 
ten many articles for periodicals issued 
in various countries and he has lectured 
in different parts of Europe on matters 
of international importance. 





Vincent Cullen and B. E. Hutchinson 


The picture printed above shows B. E. Hutchinson (right) who is chairman of 
the board of the Plymauth Motor Corporation, arranging with Vincent Cullen, 
vice-president of the National Surety, for the $500,000 insurance bond issued by the 
National Surety Co. covering the ninety minute broadcast of the Plymouth and 


Chrysler motor corporations’ first convention by radio. 


It took place on Tues- 


day afternoon of this week; and dealers heard for the first time over this broadcast 
a description of the new 1933 Plymouth car and other facts. The bond covered any 
emergency that might arise through failure of the equipment necessary to put the 


conference on the air. 





Everett D. Thomas, new treasurer of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, is 31 years of age. He was 
born in Scranton in 1901 and is junior 
member of the Thomas Bros. Agency 
which was started by his grandfather 
fifty years ago. Mr. Thomas is also 
secretary-treasurer of the Scranton In- 
surance Exchange, and naturally, his 
hobby is collecting old coins and stamps. 

ms * 


Shirley E. Moisant, prominent local 
agent at Kankakee, Ill, and known to 
many throughout the country as editor 
of Association News, the publication of 
the Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents, has taken over the insurance 
business of the Lanoue_ Insurance 
Agency of Kankakee, with the exception 
of farm and automobile risks. 

* * * 


Harvey B. Nelson, former president of 
the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers, and one of the leading insur- 
ance agents in Jersey City, was the 
toastmaster of the dinner given last week 
in Jersey City in memory of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt. The affair was held 
on the late president’s birthday. 

¢ & @ 


John F. Ruehlmann, vice-president of 
the Western & Southern Life, was in 
charge of a mock trial produced last 
Friday in Cincinnati for charitable pur- 
poses. Prominent judges, lawyers, detec- 
tives and court clerks, served as actors. 

e 2 


W. E. Champaign of Wellsboro, Pa., 
has been a representative of the Trav- 
elers for nearly fifty years and in recog- 
nition of this long service Protection ran 
a feature article about him. 


* * * 


Charles M. Biscay, advertising man- 
ager of the Western & Southern Life, 
will be a speaker at the Cincinnati Fine 
Arts Journal’s fourth anniversary din- 
ner, talking about his experiences as a 
newspaper editor. 

ae 


Frederick C. Church, Jr., is Boston 
chairman of the National Economy 
League. He is with the Boit, Dalton & 


Church Agency. 


John J. King, president, Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, Inc., New York, is cele- 
brating a double anniversary this month, 
his sixty-fifth birthday and the comple- 
tion of twenty years with the Bureau. 
The major part of Mr. King’s business 
life has been spent in investigation and 
inspection work. Starting his career in 
Denver he became a Mutual Life inspec- 
tor in 1908 and four years later joined 
the Hooper-Holmes Bureau as vice-presi- 
dent. In March, 1930, he was elected its 
president and general manager. From 
coast to coast Mr. King numbers a host 
of friends in the fields of insurance and 
credit, all of whom join with his official 
family in’ extending congratulations to 
him. 

th 


D. Claude Handy, president, American 
Bonding, is now on a Pacific Coast tour 
of inspection. Accompanied by Guy 
LeRoy Stevick, F. & D. vice-president at 
San Francisco, Mr. Handy visited the 
Los Angeles branch office and the com- 
pany’s general agency, Rolph, Landis & 
E}lis, while in southern California. be- 
fore returning East Mr. Handy is ex- 
pected to visit Pacific Northwest agen- 
cies. 

i 


Frank Beckingham, manager in Lon- 
don, England, of the Western Assurance 
and British America companies, began 
his career with the Ocean Accident in 
Liverpool. He was a major in the World 
War. After leaving the army he joined 
the Caledonian, becoming Bristol mat 
ager. Later he was transferred to Aus- 
tralia and Africa. He went with the 
Western in 1930 as assistant manacer. 
Most of his leisure is spent in horti- 
culture, his gardens in Rickmansworth 
being noteworthy. 

eee 


G. L. Lambert, joint manager of the 
North British & Mercantile at the home 
office in England, has retired from :c- 
tive service after having been with ‘he 
company since 1879. He was also ire 
manager of the Fine Art & Genera! of 
the North British group. H. S. Millian, 
manager of the North British, has $e" 
appointed manager also of the Fine Art 
& General to succeed Mr. Lambert. 
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Future Format of Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference as Seen 
by Life Men 


Before the next annual meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference a de- 
cision may be made by advertising mem- 
bers of the life insurance companies as 
to whether to continue with the fire and 
casualty Group or to go on their way 
as a separate organization. Following 
the recent convention of the I.A.C. in 
New York City at which no vote was 
taken on the question of separation The 
Eastern Underwriter asked a number of 
the life insurance advertising managers 
for their views. Replies follow: 


Company A 


One of the recommendations to the 
Conference of President Bert N.~ Mills 
was that each group send out a ques- 
tionnaire to get some définite reaction 
to the whole proposition from our entire 
membership. This was discussed at the 
Life Group meeting in a very casual 
way and no action was taken. I know 
that several influential members who 
favor the idea of sounding out the pres- 
ent sentiment of the Life Group did not 
open up on the subject at that time be- 
cause. they felt it would’be unwise to 
use up our limited time in what might 
be a protracted discussion. 

Several members of the Life Group 
who have formerly been undecided about 
the desirability of a separate organiza- 
tion for the Life Group told me while 
we were in’ New York that they had 
finally come to favor the idea of a final 
and complete separation. Also all of the 
Life Group men who were officers of the 
Conference last year are of the opinion 
that .the present set-up is cumbersome 
and undesirable. 

There is one thing that I wish you 
would in some way work out in your 
news columns and that is to counteract 
the impression that the Life Group con- 
templates any sort of an affiliation with 
any other organization. The sentiment 
is almost if not quite unanimous that 
the Life Group should function as an 
entirely independent and separate asso- 
ciation, . 

Some action will undoubtedly be taken 
by the Life Group this year, and the 
news of this will, of course, develop later. 

Company B 

During the fiscal year just ended the 
ofhcers of the Conference itself and 
those of the Life Group both felt that 
there were many inconveniences occa- 
sioned by our present double set-up, and 
miost of us felt that we had yet to see 
any advantage at all accruing from the 
combination. 

_We therefore suggested to the Execu- 
tve Committee informally that each 
group might circularize its own member- 
ship. to determine its state of opinion 
in regard to a complete separation event- 
ually, in which case the organizations 
would probably be known as the Life In- 
Surance Advertising Conference and the 
‘ire and Casualty Insurance Advertising 
Conference. No direct action was taken 
at the Executive Committee meeting as 


“put into operation to 














this was purely an informal suggestion. 

However, at the Life Group meeting 
the question was put up to the member- 
ship as to whether they would like to 
have a questionnaire sent out to deter- 
mine the state of feeling among the Life 
members, and no action was taken on 
this. This was probably due to the fact 
that as far as the individual member is 
concerned he sees no indication of the 
cumbersome machinery which’ must be 
accomplish the 
slightest achievement under our present 
complicated set-up. 

Company C 

A proposition was made by officers of 
the Life Group that a questionnaire be 
sent to members in the Life Group, from 
which resume it would be decided at the 
next annual convention just what are 
the sentiments of such members as a 
whole. ~ 

There was no vote on the question one 
way or the other, but some of the com- 
ment seemed to indicate a question as 
to the advisability of any further sepa- 
ration from the fire-casualty group. 

We of the Life Group expressed our 
confidence in Mr. Mathus by re-electing 
him head of:.the Life Group, and I be- 
lieve that should he decide to make the 
canvass it will be impartial; there will 
be no effort to get a vote for or against 
the question of separation—only to an- 
swer the questions, or to get the thought 
of members on the present set-up in the 
Conference. 

’ I am one of those who would dislike 
very much to part company with the 


able advertising men in the fire-casualty 


field, many of whom are, and for many 
years have been, good friends of mine. 

_ To me there are mutual problems of 
interest to all persons. connected with 
the insurance advertising field, which to 
my mind make it desirable- to have a 
friendly contact and a practical business 
affiliation. 

Just. how this can best be accomplished 
is possibly a debatable question. That, 
I understand, is why officers of the Life 
Group feel it is desirable to ask the Life 
Group members a series of questions 
which can be reported upon and analyzed 
at the next convention. 

It may be that the fire-casualty group 
has considered their situation in a some- 
what similar way, though I am not defi- 
nitely advised. 

Company D ‘ 

It is my personal opinion that the two 
groups have little in.common. Their 
connection is largely an artificial cne, 
based on sentiment. Outside of the In- 
surance Federation there is no other or- 
ganization which includes. both fire and 
life companies. Neither group, in my 
opinion, has a real conception: of the’ in- 
terests of the other. Nevertheless, I am 
inclined to think that the Conference will 
continue to exist as it is for»sorne time, 
although this is largely guess work. 

e es 


Harpell’s Early Career 
I have received a copy of an autobi- 
ography of James J. Harpell, the Quebec 
publisher who was recently arrested for 
criminal libel because of articles he wrote 


attacking T. 


"amusements ? 


in the Montreal Journal of Commerce, 
B. Macaulay, president of 
the Sun Life and the investment policy 
of that company. j 

According to Harpell’s story he was 
born on-a farm in Ontario, fourteen 
miles from Kingston; quit school at ten; 
went to work for the foundry of John 
McEwen & Son, Kingston, as an ap- 
prentice. His salary the first year was 
$1.50 a week. Subsequently he went to 
a.business college; spent a winter work- 
ing in a lumber camp; became a teach- 
er; sold fruit trees and books; and 
eventually went to Queen’s University 
where he got the degree of B. A. He 
and Alexander Longwell, a fellow alum- 
nus of Queen’s, purchased the old Min- 
ing Review and began the publication of 
the Canadian Mining Journal. Later he 
acquired the Pulp and Paper Magazine 
and the Canadian Textile Journal. At a 
still later date he bought the Journal of 
Commerce of Quebec in order to provide 
a printing plant. This was followed in 
1917 by the purchase at Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue of land where he established 
the Garden City Press. 

* * * 


America Fore Musical Show 


Chairman Ernest Sturm and President 
Bernard Culver of the America Fore 
were among the large audience which 
saw the musical show put on by mem- 
bers of the America Fore Club and its 
ladies’ auxiliary at the Brooklyn Elks 
Club on Friday night of last week. About 
£00 were present. It is surprising the 
amount of talent there is in the head 
offices of the large fleets, and the Friday 
night entertainment, which was called 
America Fore Hits of ’32, unearthed 
some unusualiy able singers, dancers and 
comedians. A novelty minstrel show was 
one of the features of the evening, with 
Austin Byrnes as interlocutor. All the 
gags were written by persons in the or- 
ganization. 

Eugene F. Zeitler is president of the 
America Fore Club, and Miss Hazel 
Smith (of the personnel division), head 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. James H. Col- 
lins supervised the production. 

x * * 


How To Know If You You Are 
Qualified To Be An Advertising 
Man 
The best book on advertising which I 
have read in some years is “Careers in 
Advertising,” published by The MacMil- 
lan Co. of New York, edited by Alden 
James, having an introduction by the 
veteran Earnest Elmo Calkins, and con- 
taining chapters written by some of the 
outstanding figures in the world of ad- 

vertising and business journalism. 

Mr. Calkins discusses the question of 
how a young man seeking a career will 
know if he is qualified to follow adver- 
tising as a profession. While there is 
no hard or fast rule he thinks one has 
a real call for advertising if he can con- 
scientiously answer in the affirmative the 
following questions: 

Are you patient, studious, thorough, ac- 
curate? (Behind every completed ad- 
vertisement is much spade work). Have 
you tact, diplomacy? (The important 
division of agency work is contacts. On 
them hang the accounts. Much depends 
on keeping on good terms with the 


client.) Are .you curious, observant ? 


Do you like people, crowds, popular 
Can you talk with a bus 
driver, or, an: elevator man as well as a 


‘tycoon, andlearn something, from each? 


Do you know the stimuli to which peo- 

ple normally react? 
_Cansyou,.as Kipling says, “Walk with 
kings nor lose the common‘ touch ?” (Ad- 
vertising must.ever be a little ahead of 
the crowd but not too far ahead. It 
must know what people will think next 
—not next year, but next week.) 

Do you like business? Does the flow 
of goods from manufacturer through re- 
tailer to consumer interest you? 

Do you notice instinctively the efforts 
of merchants to. sell, the arrangement of 
stock in a store, the manner of’ sales- 
men, the dressing of windows? Have 


you ever read an advertisement, noted 
the display, analyzed its effect on you? 

Do you write easily? Have you a feel- 
ing for the deeper meanings of words? 
Can you express yourself in limited 
space? Do you collect phrases, happy 
bits of description, scraps of conversa- 
tion, analogies, similes, parallels? 

Are you handy with a pencil? Can 
you make a map, a plan, or a diagram? 
Can you visualize things? 

Are you familiar with a printing office ? 
Have you smelled ink, set type, worked 
a press, corrected proof? (Sooner or 
later most successful advertising men re- 
quire and acquire familiarity with print- 
ing.) 

Did you ever sell anything—as a tray- 
eling salesman, clerk in a retail store, 
peddler, solicitor, canvasser? Did you 
hate it, or did you learn something you 
could use at your next call? 

Do you ever read Printers’ Ink, Ad- 
vertising and Selling, Nation’s Business, 
Business Week, or any other paper de- 
voted wholly to business? 

Do the names Heinz, Lambert, Hill, 
Eastman, Waterman, Colgate, Procter & 
Gamble, Sloan, Campbell, Smith Broth- 
ers, mean anything to you? 

* * * 


Business Journalism Described 


In the same book, “Careers in Adver- 
tising,” Malcolm Muir, president of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., says of busi- 
ness journalism: 

“Business publications are distinct from 
general magazines in that they select for 
themselves specific fields or phases of 
business, and by devoting their editorial 
pages exclusively to the presentation of 
news, experience, opinion, and other in- 
formation important to a particular 
field, build up an audience of readers in 
that field. The advertising pages of the 
paper give a contact with this selected 
audience and provide a market place of 
particular value to those who sell the 
goods and services that are used by that 
field.” 

In discussing business journalism as a 
career he says: “It is all a work of in- 
tense activity of absorbing interest for 
it concerns itself directly with the vital 
affairs and the changing thought of a 
great group of men, who together form 
a distinct part of American industry. It 
offers a life of varied experience and 
great usefulness to men of the intellec- 
tual type—men who like to write, who 
study affairs and men, to promote ac- 
ceptance of ideas, and to play a part 
in the advancement of progress. Suc- 
cess depends in part upon preparatory 
education, but mostly upon character and 
capacity and zeal—those qualities that 
make a man go forward in any work.” 

¢ ¢ & 


Scotch Retort Courteous! 

At a recent gathering of Scottish busi- 
ness men the subject of accounts and the 
difficulty of obtaining settlements came 
up for discussion. A young insurance 
man, intent on dispelling the gloom 
which this subject had caused to descend 
on the company, told the following 
story: A firm which had pressed for 
payment of an overdue account received 
the following reply: 

“We acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ter and are surprised at its tenor. If 
you do not know our method of dealing 
with accounts, we will give you an illus- 
tration for your information. At the end 
of each month, when we see what bal- 
ance we have in the bank, we reserve a 
certain amount of it for our creditors. 
We write the name of each creditor on 
a slip of paper, place it in a hat, and 
draw lots up to the stipulated amount. 
The winning accounts are then paid. If 
we have any more of your impertinence 
you will not even be put in the hat.” 

ae ag 





Chief Engineer Surveyor of 
Lloyd’s Dies 
The death has just occurred in London 
of Harry Arthur Ruck-Keene, Chief En- 
gineer Surveyor of Lloyd’s Register, at 
the age of 66. Mr. Ruck-Keene served 
his apprenticeship on the Tyne with Sir 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Mortgagee Sues on 
Loss Payable Clause 


ASKS SEVERANCE OF SUIT 
Contends Absence of Standard Mort- 
gagee Clause Does Not Bind His In- 


terests With Those of Assured 








Another important legal case involv- 
ing a mortgagee’s interest is now before 
the Appellate Division, First Department, 
of New York state. The appeal was ar- 
gued last week and the decision will be 
awaited with interest. This case, that of 
the Hessian Hills Country Club, Inc., 
plaintiff, and Abe Fischer, plaintiff-ap- 
pellant, against the Home of New York, 
brings up the question whether under 
the 1932 amendment to the civil practice 
act a mortgagee has a right to sever his 
action against the insurance company or 
must join the mortgagor in bringing 
suit. 

The insurance policies issued by the 
Home and other companies to the Hes- 
sian Hills Country Club contained only 
a loss payable clause and not a stand- 
ard mortgagee clause. The loss payable 
clause provides that the mortgagee is to 
be paid as his interest may appear but 
does not contain the statement, as the 
standard mortgagee clause does, that the 
interests of the mortgagee are protected 
against any act or neglect of the mort- 
gagor. 

The appellant mortgagee in the cur- 
rent case contended in appealing to the 
Appellate Division that the standard 
mortgagee clause of the state of New 
York, whether attached or unattached 
to a fire policy, is always deemed in- 
corporated therein, since only policies 
sanctioned by the legislature can be writ- 
ten or issued in this state. Against this 
contention the Home argued that the 
mortgagee, to whom the loss is payable 
as his interest may appear, is subject 
to any defense available against the 
mortgagor unless a standard mortgagee 
clause is attached to the contract of in- 
surance. 

There being no standard mortgagee 
clause on the policy sued under the Home 
contends that the mortgagee has no sep- 
arate rights but must be governed by 
whatever decisions are rendered with re- 
spect to the assured. Therefore the 
mortgagee and the insured owner of the 
property damaged by fire must be joined 
as parties and separate court actions may 
not be maintained by each of them. 
Prior court decisions tend to support 
the insurance companies’ contentions. 

In the event that there should be a 
decision favoring severance of the action 
the mortgagee has moved for a summary 
judgment based upon the amount of the 
loss yet to be determined. There has 
been no trial yet on the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the loss itself. 

Moos, Nathan, Imbrey & Levine (AI- 
fred B. Nathan and A. J. Asche of 
counsel) are acting for the appellant, 
and Avery, Tausig & Fisk (A. D. Fisk 
of counsel) represent the respondent. 


NEW NORTH AMERICA DEPTS. 

The Insurance Co. of North America 
has opened a special risks’ department 
at the New York office which will han- 
dle riot and civil commotion, airplane 
property damage, explosion and other 
sidelines. E. P. Russell will be in charge. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania and started with the North 
America at the home office in Philadel- 
phia. He was transferred to New York 
in 1928 and was in the engineering and 
schedule department. James A. McCor- 
mick has been placed in charge of the 
new production here. He has been head 
counterman in New York for several 
years. 


C. D. MeVay Vice-Pres. 
Of Ohio Farmers Co.’s 


HIESTAND IS MADE SECRETARY 





D. S. Reynolds Advanced to Post of 
Managing Fire Underwriter; Pro- 
motions Follow Crane Death 





C. D. McVay has been named vice- 
president and member of the board of 
directors of the Ohio Farmers and the 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity. Mr. McVay 
has been general counsel of the insur- 
ance companies since 1926. J. C. Hie- 
stand, assistant secretary, has _ been 
elected secretary of the companies. He 
continues in full charge of the auto- 
bile insurance underwriting department. 

D. S. Reynolds, assistant secretary, 
has been made managing fire under- 
writer. Mr. Reynolds has been in active 
charge of the fire insurance underwrit- 
ing for the past several years. These 
promotions from within the organization 
follow the recent death of D. W. Crane. 
The company directors, according to 
President F. H. Hawley, are gratified to 
find such excellent talent for the impor- 
tant offices without searching outside the 
ranks of Ohio Farmers officers. 


Career of C. D. McVay 


Mr. McVay is a native of Athens, O., 
was admitted to the Ohio Bar in 1918 
following his law studies at Ohio State 
University Law School, although he had 
already entered military service. After 
the war he was engaged in the practice 
of law in the Columbus (O.) firm of 
Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease. He 
specialized in insurance law. He is a 
member of the International Association 
of Insurance Counsel, the Ohio State 
Bar Association, and the American Bar 
Association. 

In 1922 Mr. McVay became assistant 
counsel at the home office of the Ohio 
Farmers, being advanced to general 
counsel upon the retirement of the late 
Judge Frank Taggart in 1926. He is a 
Mason, a Rotarian, and a member of 
the American Legion. He also is on the 
rolls of Phi Delta Phi, legal fraternity. 
He has been and continues to be active 
in civic affairs, serving LeRoy as city 
solicitor. 


J. C. Hiestand 


Mr. Hiestand has been successful in 
developing the automobile business of the 
Ohio Farmers companies. Coming to the 
organization in 1920, he organized an 
automobile underwriting department for 
the old Ohio Farmers. Extensive de- 
velopments brought a demand for a cas- 
ualty running mate to handle third party 
automobile business and the Ohio Farm- 
ers Indemnity was chartered in 1929. Mr. 
Hiestand since that time has been suc- 
cessful in building large premiums on a 


Established 








Fire Association of Philadelphia 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF JULY 31st, 1932 


ASSETS 
8 ee, nee me $10,240,798.03 
SE I re el ee fot 114,935.34 
Se LAR Dapee cori rae Se 3,017,486.72 
Case ao See ont Gio... .........0.....8 065. 984,792.08 
Premiums in course of Collection................. 1,428,184.79 
ES i SORIA ne ae! eT ee 206,412.32 
Total Admitted Assets.................. $15,992,609.28 
LIABILITIES 

ease wie ee ee Me nb waetek 2 $ 9,625,415.39 
Ee ee ee ee Pee 1,296,368.00 
TEE «ve Sca sv 3 teed ceuesndneeas 386,100.00 
$11,307,883.39 

RES a, TSA so en ae $2,000,000.00 

ES cca ok sound ec aree 2,684,725.89 
Surplus to Policyholders........................ 4,684,725.89 
$15,992,609.28 





DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
New York City 
Toronto 


Chicago 
Atlanta 





OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., Attorney 
8 South William Street 
New York City 


Service Offices or General Agencies in all Principal Cities 


single, all-inclusive automobile contract. 

Mr. Hiestand is a native of Van Wert, 
O. After attending Wooster College, he 
started work for the Central Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Fire as a file clerk, work- 
ing through all the departments until he 
became traveling inspector and special 
agent. He served a hitch in the U. S. 
Navy during the War and on his return 
joined the staff of the Ohio Inspection 
Bureau. Following this, he started for 
the Ohio Farmers. In 1928, he was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary in charge of 
automobile underwriting and now be- 
comes secretary of both Ohio Farmers 
companies. 


Active in Masonry, Mr. Hiestand is a 
Shriner, a Knight Templar, and a mem- 
ber of the Scottish Rite. He is a Demo- 
cratic city councilman for the town of 
LeRoy and chief of the LeRoy fire de- 
partment. Thirty-nine years of age, Mr. 
Hiestand is one of the youngest secre- 
taries the Ohio Farmers has had in its 
eighty-four years. 


D. S. Reynolds 


Mr. Reynolds is a native of LeRoy, 
born there forty-six years ago. He re- 
ceived a Ph.B. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Akron in 1908, going to the Ohio 


1879 


The Tokio Marine & FireIns. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
J. A. Kexszy, General Agent 


Georce Z. Day, Ass‘t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement June 30th, 1932 


ASSETS P , 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 


VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE 
SURPLUS (June 30th, 1932 Valuations) 


$12,696,720.29 
1,902,061.44 
625,639.44 
2,125,662.41 
8,043,357.00 





ili 














San Francisco 


Dallas 





America Fore New 
Local Inland Marine Dep’t 


Walter J. Throckmorton,  well- 
known marine underwriter in New 
York, is in charge of the new local in- 
land marine department opened this 
week by the America Fore group in 
the local department at the home of- 
fice at 80 Maiden Lane. This office 
is to give additional service to brokers 
handling this class of business. Mr. 
Throckmorton has been with the 
America Fore Companies since April 
of this year, and formerly was with 
the Insurance Co. of North America, 
the Public Fire and the Fireman’s 
Fund. He was manager of the inland 
marine department of the Public. 











Farmers home office soon afterward. He 
progressed through many responsible po- 
sitions in the underwriting department 
and became assistant secretary in Janu- 
ary, 1923, the youngest officer of the 
company at that time. 

Serving in the army during the War, 
Mr. Reynolds interrupted his insurance 
work for the only time in nearly twenty- 
four years. But he resumed his under- 
writing duties which keep him in con- 
stant and close contact with agency con- 
ditions throughout the Middle West. He 
served LeRoy as city treasurer for two 
terms and is at present president of the 
school board. He headed the Rotary 
Club in 1928-1929. He is a Mason and 
a Blue Goose. He is a well known fig- 
ure at agents’ conventions and a popu- 
lar speaker when Ohio Farmers agents 
gather for district or annual meetings. 





TEXAS RATE HEARINGS HELD 
_The Texas State Board of Commis- 
sioners held hearings last Thursday in 
Austin on proposed changes in rates and 
rules applying to fire and windstorm in- 
surance. In addition to the adjustment 
of rates on classifications of property as 
fixed by the commissioners, more than 
forty other items were considered. There 
were no decisions given, the proposals 
being taken under advisement. 
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Darby Expounds British Views 
On Gold Underwriting Problems 


Manager of Marine of London Believes Limitation of Lines, 
Increases in Rates and Improved Reinsurance Practices 
Are Essential Changes Needed 


G. A. T. Darby, manager of the Ma- 
rine of London and widely regarded as 
one of the most capable of British ma- 
rine underwriters, wrote a lengthy paper 
on the current problems of gold insur- 
ance which he presented at the recent 
meeting of the International Marine In- 
surance Union at Baden Baden. He went 
thoroughly into many angles of gold un- 
derwriting and his conclusions may be 
summarized as follows: 

A limitation of large risks on single 
vessels. This would have to be an inter- 
national agreement which at present 
seems impossible says Mr. Darby. 

Rate increases. This, too, depends 
upon international agreements which may 
be achieved with care and patience. As 
large gold shipments are likely to con- 
tinue Mr. Darby believes that efforts to 
secure new rate agreements should be 
encouraged. ‘ 

Elimination of unsound reinsurance 
practices. He believes that only a major 
disaster can cure the present habit of 
companies accepting gold reinsurance 
lines more or less blindly and not realiz- 
ing that they have tremendous liability 
on a single ship from different sources. 
Mr. Darby also:condemns the practice 
of small companies writing huge gold 
lines and then reinsuring about 90% at 
an over-riding commission. Until a big 
gold loss occurs he thinks that some in- 
surers will continue to make money and 
to run reasonable lines which can be 
absorbed without financial strain. Other 
insurers will also continue to make 
money but on a lesser scale owing to 
reinsurance deductions, etc., and on a 
basis that, in many cases, must be funda- 
mentally unsound. : 

Mr. Darby had several prominent 
Lloyd’s and company underwriters read 
and amend his paper before it was de- 
livered at Baden-Baden. Extracts from 
it are published here as follows: 


Limitation of Lines 


The consequent large and rapid move- 
ments of the metal were immediately re- 
flected in the demand for cover made 
upon the insurance markets of the world, 
but the available sound insurance cover, 
although considerably higher than in 
pre-war times, has by no means kept 
pace with the increase in the size of gold 
shipments. For a considerable time 
there was a reluctance on the part of 
the insurance markets to impose a limit 
on the amount of gold which any one 
steamer should carry. Moreover, it has 
usually happened that abnormal ship- 
ments have not been due to the opera- 
tions of one market, but have been 
caused by the accumulation of several 
markets—as for instance, Paris, London 
and New York in recent months. 

Each market has its covers for its na- 
tional banks, and in granting these cov- 
ers, no market, as a whole, can limit its 
cover in anticipation of what: might be 
done for another set of banks in a for- 
eign country. However, many financial 
markets may be involved in making up 
the total of a large shipment; it is al- 
ways safe to assume that many promi- 
nent direct insurers will be interested in 
the individual shipments of all the va- 
rious markets. The agency systems of 
the large insurers must have the power 
to accept a share of the risks offered in 
their local market—if they have not this 
power, their success as an underwriting 
unit may be in jeopardy, and all agents 
will use the most powerful arguments to 
obtain the assent of their head office to 
the acceptance of the largest possible 
amounts. 

Similarly, Lloyd’s, the greatest group 


of insurance syndicates in the world, 
writes gold covers irrespective of their 
country of origin. Thus the market of 
Lloyd’s is often in the same position as 
a company with foreign agents, as it be- 
comes interested in a liner carrying gold 
shipments on behalf of several markets. 

Therefore, the difficulty of imposing a 
limit, i. e., an international limit, still ex- 
ists at the present moment. On the 
other hand, many insurers fear a serious 
specie disaster occurring at this time 
when marine insurance generally is suf- 
fering a severe diminution of income in 
accordance with the world’s trade con- 
ditions, and when, by consequence, a se- 


The figures speak for themselves. £100,000 
at 1/10% (i. e.: double the normal At- 
lantic rate) is £100 gross premium. If a 
loss of £100,000 is caused by total loss 
of a steamer, it will take nearly 1,200 
shipments of a similar size at a similar 
rate to make up the loss. It seems fan- 
tastic, therefore, to pretend that any rea- 
sonable increase in rates can lessen the 
total loss hazard to any satisfying de- 
gree. I consider that the hazard of dis- 
aster would not’ be removed by increas- 
ing the current rates, although obviously 
any increase is bound to give a greater 
volume of premium to meet possible gen- 
eral average or loss claims. 


Ascertainment of Profit 


At the present time, I suppose all com- 
panies and underwriters count as profit 
the balance of their specie premiums 
when any particular year is closed. Pow- 
erful companies and syndicates have, of 
course, in most cases large reserve funds 
which can be called upon in the event 
of abnormal loss. By reserve funds I 
do not mean the balance of premiums of 
two or three current years, but actual 
reserves which have been built up from 





connection with this insurance. 


York as managers. 





Huge Liabilities in Gold Insurance 


During the last few years hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
gold bullion has been shipped across the Atlantic Ocean between leading 
European financial centers and New York, and vice versa. 
gold movements have involved the transfer of as much as $500,000,000 from 
one side of the ocean to the other in the course of only a few months. 
To achieve rapidity of transfer individual vessels have been called upon to 
carry huge amounts of gold, the maximum fixed by the limit of marine 
insurance obtainable. Some of the largest trans-Atlantic liners have carried 
as much as $15,000,000 or more in gold apiece. 
in international gold movements marine underwriters are taking the breath- 
ing space to consider some of the serious problems which have arisen in 
Mr. Darby in presenting his views speaks 
also for the majority of British underwriters. 
of London, is entered in the United States with Chubb & Son of New 


Some of these 


Now that there is a lull 


His company, the Marine 








rious loss would represent a far greater 
catastrophe to individual companies and 
underwriters than in those times of gen- 
eral commercial prosperity when the pre- 
mium income of all insurance units is 
considerably greater. 


Rate Problems 


For some years prior to the recent 
heavy shipments of specie, rates in gen- 
eral had been greatly reduced by reason 
of competition, and since the increase in 
the size of the shipments much discus- 
sion has taken place as to the possibility 
of increasing the current rates. The dif- 
ficulty is that a distinction must be 
drawn between the rating of moderate 
shipments and the rating of shipments 


‘the loss of which would be a definite 


menace to the financial stability of many 
units engaged in specie insurance. This 
fact has, of course, been freely recog- 
nized, but even so, -abnormal amounts 
have recently been shipped in one steam- 
er at normal rates. Any one of these 
abnormal shipments, if lost, would have 
produced unforeseen results amongst the 
underwriting communities of the world. 


The difficulty lies in the reluctance to 
charge one market or one bank or client 
a higher rate than others, and it is cer- 
tain that the only way by which any im- 
provement can come is through complete 
and watertight agreement between the 
various markets which handle gold insur- 
ances. The difficulties in the path of 
such an agreement are undoubtedly 
many, but they might be overcome by 
the determination and good will of the 
specie writing units of the world. I do 
not think that any such agreement can 
be achieved without the most careful 
consideration from all points of view. 
Moreover, absolute unanimity of the va- 
rious big markets will be necessary and 
the defection from such an agreement of 
even one powerful company would prob- 
ably have the effect of completely wreck- 
ing the arrangement. 

My own view is that, even if the cur- 
rent rates were materially increased— 
for example, doubled—there would be 
little change in the total loss hazard and 
certainly no justification for increasing 
net retained lines to any great extent. 


earned profits which have not been paid 
away to shareholders. Any insurer who 
accepts large amounts of specie without 
any such actual reserve is liable some 
day to have a rude awakening. - 

Perhaps in principle all big specie un- 
derwriters are wrong in claiming as 
profit the balance of specie premiums at 
the end of any individual year. A promi- 
nent underwriter once expressed the 
view to me that any balance of specie 
premiums was not really a profit. He 
argued that gigantic liabilities per risk 
are frequently run, and if one of these 
big risks became a total loss, it would 
not be fair to call upon the premiums 
from other classes of business received 
in that year to pay the specie loss. His 
view was, that we should rather con- 
serve the balance of specie premiums in 
a separate account, and that this account 
should remain in suspense until the bal- 
ance had reached a point where it co- 
incided with the highest amount which 
the company concerned, would retain on 
a single specie risk. Any balance over 
that amount could from time to time 
be removed from the suspense account 
and legitimately be treated as profit. 

Finally, on the subject of rates, it can- 
not be denied that those insurers who 
have kept their specie commitments 
within bounds and have not, therefore, 
had to face an embarrassing loss over a 
long period of years, have found specie 
business in most years profitable, and 
in fact the figures therefrom have 
formed a useful contribution to the year- 
ly figures. 

Reinsurance Problems 

Having considered the primary points 
of original acceptance and rates, it is 
now necessary to turn to the all impor- 
tant matter of reinsurance. ‘I fully 
realize that, in stating my views on re- 
insurance somewhat frankly, I am on 
delicate ground. It is certainly not my 
wish to offend any contemporary by 
seemingly impertinent criticism, and I 
hope all who read these notes will 
realize that-my sole desire is to record 
in the fullest detail the actual position 
of gold insurance in these present times. 

I consider that one of the greatest 
dangers of the present situation is the 


huge volume of gold reinsurance which 
passes from company to company and 
from country to country until much of 
it finally comes to rest at a much re- 
duced rate, and often in some form of 
reinsurance cover where notice of large 
amounts can only be received (if indeed 
ever received at all) after the loss or ar- 
rival of the steamer. Those who are 
well acquainted with our business will 
fully understand my point. 

Many insurance units at the time of 
the big shipments some weeks ago, were 
astounded to find that they were liable 
for huge amounts on reinsurance covers 
which had hitherto been dormant, but 
which, when suddenly fed from many di- 
rections on the same risk, blossomed into 
life and gave to those who had written 
them large and embarrassing liabilities 
on risks which they had already fully 
or even over-subscribed. In a _ great 
many cases notice of these unexpected 
liabilities was only received many days 
after the arrival of the carrying steam- 
ers, and I can imagine the greatest con- 
sternation—and possibly ill feeling— 
which a sudden loss would produce when 
reinsuring companies were faced with 
unexpected and heavy declarations—as 
they inevitably would be—of which they 
had no previous knowledge and which, 
moreover, would in many cases emanate 
from unexpected contracts cf all kinds. 

There must have been many curious 
cases where, if it had been possible to 
trace a reinsurance cession through all 
its stages, it would have been found that 
the company who originally accepted the 
direct risk and ceded a part thereof'on a 
reinsurance contract; eventually received 
back, on some reinsurance contract, part 
of the same risk which, in the mean- 
time, had passed through: three or four 
hands and whose rate had become di- 
minished by commission or discounts 
during every stage. 


Companies With"Limited Reserves 

There must, of course, be a certain 
amount of reinsurance of gold shipments 
to limit the liability of the original com- 
panies or syndicates who deal direct with 
the banks and governments concerned 
in the shipments of gold. These latter 
must look for their protection to a! few 
responsible insurers to avoid the delay 
and detail work required in dealing’ with 
multiple original insurers on a shipment 
of, say £2,000,000. Morever, a certain 
amount of reinsurance is necessary in 
order to satisfy the underwriting capacity 
of those sound companies and syndicates 
in all markets who are unable to obtain 
gold business direct. It would obviously 
be wrong to limit gold shipments to the 
capacity of original underwriters because, 
in the first place, the risk itself is a good 
one and is acceptable in varying amounts 
to most reinsurers, and secondly, with- 
out the aid of such reinsurance, shippers 
of the metal would be forced to ship less 
than the sound underwriting capacity of 
the world could absorb, and thus both 
parties would suffer. 

I can hold no brief, however, for the 
system of underwriting by which small 
companies or companies of limited finan- 
cial reserves accept enormous amounts 
per steamer, retain a very small part at 
their own risk and reinsure perhaps 90% 
at an over-riding commission. That is 
the beginning of the vicious. circle, ' be- 
cause in turn, their reinsurers give ‘off 
cessions and so the circulation continues 
until the fourth and fifth degree. There 
can be no justification for such a sys- 
tem which permits: weak companies to 
live solely by reason of their reinsur- 
ance contracts, and this view appiies to 
other classes of marine insurance, apart 
from gold. 

For some years now, the dangers of 
obligatory reinsurance contracts have 
been exposed, and the recent failure ‘of 
a great many companies, both direct and 
reinsurance, was directly attributable to 
the failure, firstly, of the reinsuring com- 
panies by reason of unprofitable con- 
tracts, and secondly, the failure of the 
reinsurance companies assisted to a large 
degree in the failure of many original 
companies who could not live when once 
their reinsurance companies had -either 
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A. Wilbur Nelson Goes 
With National Board 


TO HANDLE PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Made Newspaper Reputation Writing 
About Insurance on Two New York 
and One Rochester Papers 





Announcement was made this week by 
W..E. Mallalieu, general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
that A. Wilbur Nelson, well-known in- 
surance: newspaper man, had been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general man- 
ager and his duties would be to have 
charge of the public relations of the 
National Board. Since last February 





A. WILBUR NELSON 


Mr. Nelson has been insurance editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune where his 
column was not only readable but pre- 
sented insurance subjects in an aca- 
demic and decidedly informative man- 
ner. He is a writer who understands 
insurance; can get underneath the sur- 
face; and is excellent in interpretation. 
His personality made him many friends 
in the business, especially among execu- 
tives. 

George C. Long, Jr., vice-president of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, is chairman of 
the public relations committee of the 
National Board. The former public re- 
lations head was Warren Ellis who is 
now with the Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

A Nebraska Man 


Born in Omaha, Mr. Nelson was edu- 
cated in Omaha public schools, attended 
Nebraska University, and in 1914 entered 
the advertising field with the Guenther- 
Bradford Advertising Agency, Chicago. 
He left there to handle sales and ad- 
vertising for J. McCutcheon Raleigh and 
obtained an interest in the company. 
During the War he: was in the Naval 
service. He joined the National City Co., 
of New York in the Chicago office; re- 
mained there two years; came East 
where he continued in the bond and 
stock: business until 1925. 

Mr. Nelson entered journalism with 
the William Kandolph Hearst organiza- 
tion in Rochester, N. Y., with the Roch- 
ester Journal-American, It was while in 
Rochester that he first attracted insur- 
ance attention as there he started doing 
insurance editorial work with advertis- 
ing work as a side line. He was trans- 
ferred by the Hearst organization to New 
York City where he successfully ran the 
insurance department of the New York 
American. The Herald Tribune asked 
him to be its insurance editor and he 
accepted the position, also doing adver- 
tising. His wife was the former Jessie 
McCutcheon Raleigh, creator of the 
Good Fairy statuette, and sister of John 
T. McCutcheon, cartoonist, George Barr 
McCutcheon, author, and Ben F. Mce- 
Cutcheon, public relations counsel. 








COMMEMORATING THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF 





Golden Hill 


At Fulton and William Streets 





A distinguished restaurant in the heart of 


the greatest insurance center in the world! 


T is just a year since Childs Golden Hill Restaurant was 

opened. In that short time it has become the recognized 

and favorite rendezvous for the discriminating men and wo- 
men of the great downtown insurance center! 

The congenial atmosphere ... the distinguished surround- 
ings ... the delicious food and superb service have endeared 
this fine eating place to people who like to dine quietly, 
pleasantly, among their friends and associates. 

The lower Colonial Dining Room is ideal for small con- 
ference groups ...and the semi-private accommodations for 
special occasions have made The Golden Hill the favored 
downtown banquet-place for larger gatherings. 

You'll enjoy the food... of the same high quality that has 
made Childs famous from Coast to Coast. And the prices, 
of course, are consistently and contemporarily moderate! 


Try the Luncheonette when 
you’re in a special hurry! 





THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 








Release by Insured 
Voids Policy Terms 


DECISION OF FEDERAL COURT 





Court Holds Insured’s Act of Barring 
Subrogation by Insurance. Company 
Bars His Recovery 





An insurer on payment of a loss under 
a fire policy is subrogated to the in- 
sured’s rights against a wrongdoer re- 
sponsible for the fire, and a release given 
by the insured to such wrongdoer de- 


stroys the insurance company’s right of 
subrogation, and is a bar to recovery on 
the policy. Harter v. American Eag!e 
Fire, Federal Circuit Court of Appea!s, 
Sixth Circuit, 60 F. (2d) 245. 

In this case the insured looked for 
escaping gas with a lighted’match. The 
resulting explosion and fire destroyed his 
house and household goods, injured him 
and caused him substantial loss of earn- 
ings. His house was insured with the 
defendant insurance company for $5,000. 
He notified the local agent who told him 
his claim would be paid but to first set- 
tle with the gas company, which was 
responsible for the escaping gas, so that 
he could get a better settlement, and 
then come back and he would be_ paid. 
The insured settled with the gas com- 
pany for $32,000, that company taking a 
full release of all liability. He then sued 
the insurance company on the fire policy. 

The policy contained the usual subro- 
gation clause and provided that no pro- 
vision or condition should be waived ex- 
cept by agreement. endorsed thereon, or 
attached thereto. It was held the plain- 
tiff could not recover, being barred by 
his settlement with the gas company, 
which destroyed the insurance company’s 
right of subrogation. 

Even if the insurance company had 
first paid, the court said, and if the 
amount collected from the gas company 
had exceeded the total loss, the excess 
amount representing such loss would be 
held by the insured in trust for the in- 
surance company. 

The local agent had no authority to 
waive the subrogation clause at all, and 
certainly not by representations _which 
were not in writing indorsed on or at- 
tached to the policy. 

Judgment for the insurance company 
was affirmed. 





NEW JERSEY LOSSES DROP 





Estimates for October and for the Entire 
Year Indicate Favorable Trend 
in Loss Ratio 


Estimates from fire insurance adjusters 
in Newark and vicinity shows a sub- 
stantial decrease in fire losses through- 
out the state for October in comparison 
with the same months in 1931 and 1930. 
Dwelling losses have dropped consider- 
ably for the past few months and par- 
ticularly for the: month just closed in 
spite of the fact that October is the 
month in which furnaces are started’ in 
rural sections. 

Another interesting fact is that for 
the past three months there has not been 
a hotel loss, while previous to that pe- 
riod there were several that resulted 
in serious losses. 

The losses for October have been esti- 
mated at $350,000 while for the same 
month in 1931 they totaled $442,000 and 
for 1930 they amounted to $476,000. Th: 
total losses for the year in New Jersey, 
unless some conflagration takes place, 
will show a decided decrease over thos: 
of 1931 and 1930. 


PENN POND MEETS NOV. 14 

The Penn Pond of the Blue Goose will 
hold its annual dinner meeting at ‘thi 
Hotel Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 
on Monday, November 14. Thomas‘ B 
Donaldson, former Pennsylvania com 
missioner and now with the Eagle Fir: 
of Newark, will be toastmaster. Leon A. 
Watson, most loyal gander of the New 





York City Pond, and Clarence Axman, 


editor of The Eastern Underwriter, wil! 
speak, 
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Pygmy? 


Important contracts of 
indemnity should be bought 
up to a standard not down 
to a price. 


As an agent of strong 
stock Fire and Casualty 
companies, you can convince 
people that your expert 
services, the certain quality 
of the protection you sell - 
the prompt and equitable 
settlement to be expected 
from such companies in case 
of loss - more than offset any 
small saving to be secured, 
by accepting cut rate ore 
assessment policies. ‘ 


© 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Compantes 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY- MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
Eighty Maiden L = “Sanne ACER ae i New York. NY 
G ty OPE LANE. THe FipELity AND CASUALTY COMPANY digit 
‘ERNEST STURM. Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER.” Vice’ Chairman 
BERNARD M. CULVER . President 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO —-~ ATLANTA DALLAS MONTREAL 
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B. R. Mowry to Leave 
Central Bureau Jan. 1 


IS RETIRING FROM INSURANCE 





Central Bureau Manager Forty Years in 
the Business; Will Devote Time 
to Mining Properties 





Benjamin R. Mowry, manager of the 
Central Bureau in New York since it was 
formed in 1926, has resigned as of De- 
cember 31 to become associated with H. 
L. Williams of New York, mining and 
oil developer. Mr. Mowry is interested 
particularly in some oil property in New 
Mexico and gold mines near Prescott, 
Ariz. 

Mr. Mowry has been in insurance for 
about forty years. He started with the 














BENJAMIN R. MOWRY 


Providence-Washington as an office boy 
in his native city, Providence, and after 
working in several departments was made 
head of the local department there. For 
awhile Mr. Mowry was in the local agen- 
cy business in Providence, after which 
he became a special agent in New Eng- 
land for the Svea. There his ability 
won for him the post of superintendent 
of agencies and in 1916 he was appointed 
assistant United States manager at the 
time that J. M. Wennstrom came to this 
country. 

With the formation of the Reinsurance 
Bureau by a large number of companies 
in the old Eastern Union Mr. Mowry 
was made assistant manager. He held 
that post until the Bureau was discon- 
tinued because its services were not 
needed when individual groups developed 
their own intercompany reinsurance fa- 
cilities. At about this time the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange created 
the Central Bureau to curb the free in- 
surance evil. For awhile he acted also 
as executive assistant to former Man- 
ager Willis O. Robb of the Exchange but 
devoted his full time to the Bureau after 
the casualty companies joined in 1928. 
The Central Bureau, by checking up on 
brokers who have long overdue premiums 
outstanding and having the full support 
of the New York Insurance Department, 
has helped greatly to prevent the free 
insurance evil from becoming unmanage- 
able in New York City. 

Mr. Mowry has had a long and hon- 
orable career in fire insurance and his 


IKIER INDEPENDENT ADJUSTER 





Resigns as General Adjuster of National 
Liberty; Will Handle Large Losses 
for Home Fleet 


Edward E. Ikier has resigned as sec- 
retary and general adjuster for the Na- 
tional Liberty and Baltimore American 
and has established an office at 107 Wil- 
liam Street. From this location he will 
operate as an independent adjuster. 

Mr. Ikier started his insurance career 
with the North British as office boy and 
worked up to the position of state agent 
in New Jersey. He left the North Brit- 
ish to join the New Jersey Fire as sec- 
retary in charge of all losses and was 
responsible for underwriting in New Jer- 
sey. He then became connected with 
the National Liberty as general adjuster. 
He was shortly made assistant secretary 
and later secretary. 

In his new capacity Mr. Ikier will be 
the committee man for the National Lib- 
erty and Baltimore American on the New 
York loss committee and will handle 
ang of the larger losses of the Home 

eet. 





WILL AID PHILA. SOCIETY 


More complete support from leading 
insurance executives in Philadelphia for 
the Insurance Society of that city was 
pledged this week at a meeting of offi- 
cers of the society with company offi- 
cers. A resolution was passed author- 
izing the appointment of an advisory 
committee composed of senior executives. 
This committee will assist in the drive 
for more members of the society. A 
crisis in the affairs of the ofganization 
due to falling off of membership and 
other support occasioned the meeting this 
week. 





F. W. PASCOE RUTTER IN U. S. 

F. W. Pascoe Rutter, governor and 
chairman of the board of the London & 
Lancashire, arrived in New York on 
Wednesday on the Aquitania. He has 
been with the company for fifty-nine 
years and is one of the recognized in- 
surance leaders of the world. Charles 
Hendry, general manager of the com- 
pany, came to New York this week from 
Chicago and Canada where he has been 
for several weeks. 


TWO AGENTS GET HOME MEDALS 

George E. Dargan and James R. Cog- 
geshall of the Darlington Underwriters 
Agency at Darlington, S. C., were re- 
cently presented with silver medals by 
the Home of New York in recognition 
of their having represented the company 
for twenty-five years. The presenta- 
tions were made by State Agent J. A. 
Carruth and Special Agent E. N. Mc- 
Dowell. 


BRIDGEPORT AGENCIES MERGE 

The Charles A. Edwards Co. of Bridge- 
port, Conn., has purchased the agency of 
Robert F. Bradley and henceforth Mr. 
Bradley will be associated with the 
Charles A. Edwards Co. as solicitor. The 
latter agency has been in insurance in 
Bridgeport since 1911. 


PILOT REINSURANCE MOVES 

The Pilot Reinsurance of New York 
has moved its home office from 225 West 
Mth Street to 70 Pine Street. 














departure therefrom is viewed with sin- 
cere regret. His keen wit, engaging per- 
sonality and clear insight into insurance 
problems made him a valuable adjunct 
to the business. 







Franklin W. Fort 


Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 





(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 
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48 Hillerest Rd. 








AN INVESTMENT in man power 


A thoroughly experienced Advertising and 
Public Relations man seeks position as 
Advertising Manager or Assistant in New 
York area. ...Several years creative and 
copy work for leading companies.... 
Best references... . 


ROGER W. McADAM 


Arlington, N. J. 














BRIGGS HEADS MASS. AGENTS 





Re-Elected Head of State Association; 
Annual Meeting Held at 
Worcester 


The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents held its annual meeting 
last Wednesday at Worcester and re- 
elected George L. Briggs of Amesbury 
as president. Other officers are: vice- 
president, Carroll K. Steele of Glouces- 
ter; secretary-treasurer, Fred A. Nor- 
ton of Salem; regional vice-presidents, 
William E. Bagg, Pittsfield; Norman A. 
Brainard, Springfield; Edwin J. Cole, 
Fall River; Henry F. Fessenden, Lowell; 
Harvey A. Gallup, North Adams; Robert 
B. Greenwood, Winchendon; Frank B. 
Knox, Holyoke; William P. McPherson, 
Worcester; Roscoe K. Noble, Northamp- 
ton; C. Conrad Parker, Worcester; War- 
ren S. Shaw, Brockton; Robert T. Sis- 
son, Lynn; Fred R. Smith, Haverhill; 
Frank G. Thacher, Hyannis, and Charles 
H. Watkins, Boston. 

About 100 agents from different parts 
of the state were present and heard the 
reports delivered by the officers. James 
L. Case of Norwich, Conn., and T. Al- 
fred Fleming of the National Board-of 
Fire Underwriters were outsiders who 
addressed the meeting, the former on 
automatic cancellations and the latter on 
safety measures. John W. Downs, coun- 
sel of the Insurance Federation of 
Massachusetts, reviewed the work of the 
1932 state legislature. 





MUST HAVE PREMIUM RESERVE 


Insurance Commissioner Knott of 
Florida has been advised by the state 
attorney general that a group of Lloyd’s 
underwriters of Iilinois doing a fire busi- 
ness in Florida is subject to the statutory 
provision requiring the maintenance of 
unearned premium reserves “computed 
according to the usual methods.” The 
phrase “usual methods” refers to the 
methods applicable to all companies writ- 
ing this class of business, the attorney 
general says, and not those used by any 
particular company. 


EASTERN TORNADO ASS’N MEETS 


L. J. Borland of Great American Elected 
President; Other Officers and Ex- 
ecutive Committee Members 


L. J. Borland of the Great American 
was last week elected president of the 
Eastern Tornado Insurance Association 
at the annual meeting held in New York. 
For the last year he has been vice-presi- 
dent. As president he succeeds G. A. 
Russell of the Hartford Fire who be- 
comes a member of the executive com- 
mittee. Other officers elected included 
the following: vice-president, L. L. Wilt- 
bank, Commercial Union, and secretary, 
George F. Hayden, Continental. In ad- 
dition to Mr. Russell the executive com- 
mittee is composed of the following: 
George F. Neiley, Royall C. L. Miller, 
National of Hartford; H. C. Klein, New 
York Underwriters, and Percy Ling, 
North British & Mercantile. 








MILLER WITH UNION OF PARIS 


Louis T. Miller has been appointed 
state agent for the Union of Paris un- 
der the new United States management 
for the states of Georgia, Alabama and 
South Carolina with headquarters at At- 
lanta, effective November 1. For four 
years he supervised Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
with Richmond headquarters for the 
Public Fire of Newark until that com- 
pany reinsured in the Globe & Repub- 
lic a few months ago. Previously for 
many years he represented the Ameri- 
can Central in southeastern territory as 
special agent and also as agency super- 
intendent and southern manager with 
headquarters at Atlanta. 


DEATH OF C. C. WHALGREN 

Charles C. Whalgren, assistant to the 
chief inspector of the bureau of surveys 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, died suddenly at his home in 
Queens last Saturday. He supervised thie 
work of the inspection force on buildings 
in course of construction and had been 
with the board since December, 1906. 
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Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
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“Is it + + - 


a GOOD Company?” 


i ODAY, this is the first question thoughtful men 
and women ask about the companies in which you, 
their agent, propose to place their insurance. The 
selection was once left entirely to the agent; now he 
must sell the company as well as the insurance. Nor 
does this indicate lack of confidence in his judgment. 
It is nothing more than the natural reaction of persons 
whose experience these last three years has taught 


them not to take too much for granted. 


As an A‘tna agent you can answer, “Certainly, it is a 


good company” ...... and you can prove it. 


9 


7 N 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Paviour Frankly Cites Views 
On Problems of Local Agents 


Prominent Rochester Agent’s Reactions to Automatic Can- 
cellation, Premium Financing, Mutual Competition, 
Commissions, etc., Published by Phoenix of 


Hartford Group 


Ernest A. Paviour, head of one of the 
oldest agencies in Rochester, N. Y., and 
well-known throughout the East, ex- 
presses himself frankly and critically 
about many present insurance problems 
in an article he has written for the cur- 
rent number of the house organ pub- 
lished by the Phoenix of Hartford group. 
While many may not agree with all that 
Mr. Paviour writes, nevertheless his 
views command wide consideration. He 
is the head of R. S. Paviour & Son, Inc., 
is a trustee of the University of Roch- 
ester, an officer of the Rochester Y. M. 
C. A., a member of the national coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A., past president of 
the Advertising Affiliation and of the 
Rochester Ad Club. 

Mr. Paviour opens his article with the 
statement that few agencies have much 
financial worth other than cash balances 
in banks, for good-will, furnishings and 
fixtures will bring practically nothing at 
a sale and there generally is no paid-in 
capital. He believes that banks are jus- 
tified in tightening up on credit to agents 
and says agents must recognize they are 
merely custodians for premiums and not 
use such as their own funds, thus neces- 
sitating bank borrowing often to pay 
company balances. 

Opposes Automatic Cancellation 

On the question of automatic cancel- 
lation Mr. Paviour is opposed to the 
idea. He writes as follows: 

“Unless agents have actually learned 
the hard lessons of the depression, auto- 
matic cancellation clauses in_ policies 
aren’t going to be of much help. The 
legislature can’t furnish agents with 
brains. The agents have it in their 
power now to cancel policies for non- 
payment of premiums. Many agents 
have quit carrying the free riders and 
are getting their houses in order. Agents 
who give nine or ten months credit on 
annual policies because others do it sim- 
ply aren’t competent to transact the in- 
surance business. No man-made law can 
help them. They ought to be in the 
unemployment line. 

“As sure as scandal and corruption, 
just as soon as automatic cancellation is 
legislated into the policy contract some 
agents will start taking notes to keep 
the insurance in force. And pretty soon 
they will be worse off than ever before 
with a stack of worthless paper on their 
hands. 

“Why take any notes anyway? I 
would rather have an open account where 
the policies can be canceled for non- 
payment of premiums and unearned pre- 
miums credited. Rather than accept un- 
certain paper in payment of premiums, 
get rid of the policies. One might bet- 
ter do a small, profitable business than a 
large unprofitable one. 

“ . Sas ° 

Outside companies for the financing 
of insurance premiums are in harmony 
with the spirit of the times. These cor- 
porations deserve encouragement on the 
part of both agents and companies. They 
make the customer pay for credit as in 
other businesses. They also make it easy 
for the prospect to buy insurance pro- 
tection. 

If a chronic slow-pay will not use a 
good finance system, paying his way as 
he goes, then a sensible agent should re- 
fuse to deal with him, Mr. Paviour 
writes. This is a time, he contends, 
when agents should freely exercise their 
cancellation rights. 

Lowering Property Values 

Reappraisals of property with a view 
to revising insurance totals downward 
should be undertaken now according to 
Mr. Paviour just as values were revised 
upwards a few years ago. He says that 


his office cut one spfinklered factory 
$600,000, another line half a million and 
scores of others in lesser amounts. Re- 
appraisals show building costs have 
dropped about 20%. Premiums returned 
in this way will come back later from 
loyal customers he believes. 

Mr. Paviour accuses many agents of 
failing to support rate increases intelli- 
gently. With the solvency of compa- 
nies at issue in some lines he finds agents 
who oppose rate increases which are 
necessary to keep themselves and their 
companies in business. 

Agents’ Commissions 

“Agents should warmly support econo- 
mies by their companies and various bu- 
reaus. They also ought to fight extrava- 
gance,” writes Mr. Paviour. “The cost 
of transacting the insurance business is 
too high. If the companies don’t effect 
economies in other directions, agents’ 
commissions will be next in order for 
reduction. Maybe they are too high any- 
way. They certainly are in some in- 
stances. No agent can prove that his 
services in effecting fire insurance con- 
tracts are worth 30% of the premium 
collected. No agent ever earned 174% 
on a_ $10,000 compensation premium. 
Bond commissions are too high, and so 
are plate glass and burglary. Some 
readers may call this statement treason, 
but I call it common sense. 

“There are fire insurance groups which 
conduct expensive appraisal and engi- 
neering departments and thereby raise 
the expense ratio. Many of these ap- 
praisals are of little value. They may 
fool the assured, but that isn’t good busi- 
ness. Their inaccuracy has been proved 
in certain losses. There are competent 
outside appraisal companies for those in- 
sureds who need their services. It is not 
fair for an insurance company to ‘ap- 
praise’ and ‘engineer’ certain highly- 
competitive risks and then charge the 
cost over all the policyholders. The small 
dwelling policyholder is certainly pay- 
ing well for the greedy efforts of the 
big groups to steal improved risks from 
their competitors. 

“The new simplified mercantile sched- 
ule which is being introduced in New 
York state is an example of an econ- 
omy measure which should be supported 
by agents. This will greatly decrease in- 
spection cost in the rating bureaus. It 
is just as important to the agent to have 
economical management as to the com- 
pany. The public does not differentiate 
between commission cost, rating cost, in- 
spection cost, or tax cost. It is the total 
cost which interests the public and which 
must be kept down, if the American 
Agency System is to be perpetuated. 

Mutual Competition 

“There are agents who worry a lot 
about mutuals and branch offices. As 
a matter of fact the stock agent is the 
beer which made the city famois. We 
told our policyholders all about mutuals 
so that they wanted to experiment with 
them. We made them famous and 
helped to build up their business. 

“I was once a newspaper reporter. One 
time a bunch of reporters got together 
and decided to punish a certain objec- 
tionable, although prominent, individual 
by never mentioning his name in print. 
It worked beautifully. The prominent 
citizen finally cried ‘enough.’ Perhaps 
that’s the way mutuals should be treated 
by stock ‘reporters.’ 

““Branch offices are a menace. We 
read those headlines. The worst compe- 
tition that I ever experienced came from 
incompetent and dishonest agents in the 
membership of our own organizations 
and from selfish companies. A bunch of 


part-time, commission-grabbing agents 
and brokers can do more to shake con- 
fidence in insurance than all the branch 
offices in the land. And yet our com- 
panies and our own agents are respon- 
sible for planting competition and de- 
structive force in the form of incom- 
petent producers that threaten to en- 
gulf us all. We agents can start clean- 
ing up right in our own backyards. Let’s 
get rid of the rebaters, rate-cutters, ig- 
noramuses, and utterly incompetent so- 
licitors that we have put out in the field 
to represent the great business of insur- 
ance before the insuring public. 
Branch Offices 

“I do not mean to say that the branch 
offices do not have this type of repre- 
sentative, but I do mean to say that we 
as local agents do about everything that 
we see wrong in the branch office. At 
least the branch office has pioneered in 
many sidelines and in opening them up 
has assisted the local agent in selling 
them. But this is no defense of the 
branch office. If the companies can ac- 
quire large volumes cheaper through the 
branch office, then that system of dis- 
tribution will grow. If it is more costly 
than the American Agency System, the 
branch office will wane. Again the so- 
lution is partly in the hands of the agent. 
It is my opinion that some companies 
are beginning to find out that branch of- 
fices are pretty costly luxuries in many 
instances. . 

“A few years ago agents were con- 
demning the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation as a menace to their security. 
Today we hail this group as an essential 
means of writing our large sprinklered 
risks. In Rochester we have vigorously 
protested changes in fire insurance rules 
and rating methods which we later ac- 
claimed as great improvements.” 

Mr. Paviour does not spare the com- 
panies with respect to the appointment 
of agents. He says that many compa- 
nies name agents as they would dis- 
tribute blotters and calendars. After 
condemning the wastefulness of this 
practice he admonishes those agents 
who do not recognize the value of old 
company connections. Mr. Paviour has 
had the same fire company in his office 
for forty-two years and the same cas- 
ualty company for eighteen years. These 
long connections are among the agency’s 
greatest assets. During the “boom” pe- 
riod several companies sought to enter 
the agency on offering excess commis- 
sions but were turned away. Today most 
of these have gone out of business. Mr. 
Paviour says he has never regretted the 
agency’s determination to represent old 
and reliable companies which maintain 
their legal and association obligations. 


Commissions and Competition 


“Inland marine is an example of what 
might happen to the insurance business 
if competition were unrestricted,” writes 
Mr. Paviour. “Insurance would not have 
withstood the depression so successfully 
if fire and casualty rates were also made 
‘on the spot.’ Apparently a very sim- 
ple schedule is used in the inland ma- 
rine branch. It is this: determine what 
rate your competitor has quoted and then 
cut it sufficiently low to get the business. 

“I have seen fine arts taken at a one 
cent loading on the fire rate: Just think 
of it. All the miscellaneous coverages 
of that broad contract thrown in for a 
cent. Of course sooner or later these 
rates will be regulated. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the intelligence of insurance 
executives when the Superintendent of 
Insurance has to order companies to in- 
crease rates. One would think that a 
company would want to keep solvent 
anyway. Yet New York’s Superintend- 
ent recently forced several companies to 
charge bureau rates for automobile in- 
surance. 

“In Rochester just now agents are 
complaining of the competition of new 
agents and brokers brought in from 
other occupations by the depression. On 
a relative basis, this isn’t particularly bad. 
Go out in any large city and see the 
competition the down-town stores get in 
the form of women’s wear shops con- 
ducted in dwellings in the residential 
sections. There are part-timers and gyp- 
ers and unfair competition in every busi- 


ness and profession. This is not pe-y- 
liar to insurance. 
Attitude of Buying Public 


“Of course it is true that many pr \p- 
erty owners buy insurance without ~-e- 
gard to the reputation of the agent or 
the reliability of the company. M ch 
insurance buying is foolishly done on o0- 
cial standing, fraternal connection, nd 
indirect rebating in violation of the | w, 
But present business conditions h ye 
materially reduced this kind of purc! 1s- 
ing. More attention is being paid to 
agent and company than ever before, n- 
sureds realizing the insurance policy js 
often more important than the bank :c- 
count. But all these adverse conditi ns 
prevail to even a greater degree in ot ier 
businesses. 

“The dangers of mutual and cut-rate 
competition to well-established agencies 
are greatly exaggerated. Agents should 
spend less time in attacking competition 
and more time in aggressively servicing 
their risks. Some agents ought to lose 
their risks to mutuals and reciprocals, 
for they don’t earn their commissions, 

“Not long ago a certain large policy- 
holder told a mutual representative that 
he considered the services that he was 
obtaining from his local agent worth 
more than the alleged difference in cost. 

“He said: ‘This agent personally has 
followed through every loss and claim we 
ever had. We have obtained our money 
promptly and in full. He has broadened 
our coverage time and time again. He 
has reduced our rates frequently. He 
is always available for insurance infor- 
mation and advice. He earns his com- 
mission as far as we are concerned,” 





NOVEL JEWEL RISK FOLDER 





H. C. Pulver of Automobile Devises Cut- 
Out Folder in Shape of Jewel Box 
for Mail Solicitation 

Howard C. Pulver, publications super- 
intendent, Automobile of Hartford, has 
just devised an unique and attractive 
tolider for agents to mail to prospects 
for “all risks” jewelry lines. This tolder 
is shaped and colored like a woman's 
jewelry box, with some of the jewels 
partly revealed. Upon lifting the cover 
one reads a convincing sales argument 
tor this tloater type o1 coverage. 

This advertising folder is one of the 
best that has been devised in recent 
months and is being well received by 
agents of the Automobile. Another 
point which stimulates interest in it is 
that there is no lettering whatever on 
the outside of the folder. Curiosity will 
prompt recipients to open it and read 
the contents inside. One of the well- 
known magazines in the advertising field 
intends to include this folder in a torth- 
coming article on cut-out folders. 


GEORGE HENDERSON DIES 

George Henderson, Sr., veteran agent 
of New Bern, N. C, died there last 
Thursday at the age of 92 years. He 
had been in insurance for more than 
sixty years. He established his insur- 
ance agency in New Bern in 1871 after 
being sent there as an operator for a 
telegraph company. From three fire 
companies Mr. Henderson received med- 
als representing fifty years of service. 
A daughter, adopted daughter, a son and 
two grandsons survive him. 








F. B. SCHNURLE DEAD 


_ Fred B. Schnurle, local agent of Can- 
isteo, N. Y., died recently following an 
operation in Hornell. He had been the 
first president of the Canisteo Rotary 
Club. A son, Leslie, was associated w th 
him in the agency. 
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Companies Sue 


(Continued from Page 1) 


No decision has as yet been hanced 
down by the Supreme Court. In ‘he 
event the insurance companies’ conti !!- 
tion is upheld the policies would be «e- 
clared void from inception and the .s- 
sured unable to collect anything beca: se 
of the fire. 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 William Street, New York City 








Semi-Annual Statement July 1, 1932 





ARR Si IED rat A A 2 PE $58,791,139.31 
i ha a ie 7,000,000.00 
REESE RUPE er pee eee a2 roe EAI se nD 7,754,937.61 
PR I ents 44,036,201.70 
Surplus to Policyholders.... seis anialhsinbocahods 14,754,937.61 
*Valuations of Securities on New York Insurance Department Basis. 
**As of July 30, 1932, $5,000,000 of Such Capital Was Transferred to Surplus. 
Losses Settled and Paid Since Organization Over...» $304,000,000 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS RECORD 
ASSETS RESERVE SURPLUS 
Dee. 31; 1099_............ $ 529,282.59 $ 26,832.54 $ 3,038.94 
Des, 3, 904.............. 3,003,725.08 1 406,295.92 804,709.46 
Dee. 33, 1909................ 5,177,134.99 1 ,830,603.29 2,398,322.48 
Dea, 3, 1904... 8,966,071.46 3,461 689.22 3,619,694.66 
Gee, 30, 0972................ 33,687,274.25 13,447,880.00 10,146,031.00 
Dec. 31, 1924... 60,654,703.06 20,280,922.14 19,810,623.92 
Oes,. 31, 1925... 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161 ,943.85 
Gee: 31, HG... 71,740,996.88 21,162,599.90 25,610,575.98 
Gus, 31, (Fer... 80,193,738.67 21,794,727.64 29,514,599.03 
—. | aan 98, 190,644.96 24,332,695.62 37,252,917.34 
foe. 33, e.............. 105,991 540.45 26,803, 146.42 44,315,436.03 
Des. 31, 1990........... 87,416,300.55 27,340, 139.34 30, 109,790.21 
Ges, ot, at... 80,863,641 .33 28,081 ,609.59 26,732,004.74* 





*Valuations approved by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


s 








Recently I visited the office of O’Neil 
& Hale, agents at Malone, N. Y., where 
all fieldmen traveling in that section, 
personally known to Mr. Hale, whether 
connected with his office or not, always 
receive a warm welcome and stop to 
chat with “Herb,” as he is affectionately 
known by his friends. J. F. Robinson, 
his chief clerk and factotum, came orig- 
inally from Stowe, Vt., in which section 
I traveled for the old Germania from 
1903 to 1907. In one of the earlier issues 
of this column, I spoke about an expe- 
rience I had with a hotel keeper there 
one evening iu the summer of 1904 when 
I stopped at his hotel on my way to 
the top of Mount Mansfield the next 
day. His name is Mark Lovejoy and the 
name of his tavern was the Green Moun- 
tain Inn. I was out of funds as far as 
cash was concerned, but had a perfect- 
ly good checking account. I stated my 
plight to him, and after looking me over 
carefully with his keen New England 
gaze, he said, “All right, I am sizing you 
up, young fellow, and I will cash your 
check,” which he did, otherwise I would 
have had to telegraph home for money. 

Now Mr. Robinson happened to read 
my tale at the time I wrote it, also he 
knew Mr. Lovejoy, coming from same 
town, and he showed it to Mr. Love- 
joy recently, and the latter remembered 
the incident as it was not a “rubber 
check.” Mr. Robinson told me that he 
and Mr. Lovejoy had talked the inci- 
dent over recently, after these nearly 
thirty years. Mr. Lovejoy now runs the 
Mountain House, on top of Mount 
Mansfield, and I intend visiting him next 
year, if the good Lord allows me to 
live. 

What tickled Mr. Lovejoy, I am told, 
was that his intuitive sense in sizing up 
people, in my case and others, was un- 
erring. The check was for about $25 
and a lot of money in those days, espe- 
cially if advanced to a total stranger on 
nothing but a seemingly honest face. To 
me, knowing Vermonters as I did, it was 
surprising at thé time that he did not 
ttirn me down, as he had every reason 
to do from a business point of view and 
as he had never seen me before and 
knew absolutely nothing about me. I 
understand he has been a very success- 
ful business man. He did not even ask 
me what my business was, nor my ad- 
dress. I returned a day or two after 
and called on him though he had not 
asked me to, and he never mentioned 
the matter. He was indeed a friend in 
need at that time, and I have always 
been grateful to him, and am going to 
send this article to him as a token of 
my respect for him. It was real service 
on the part of a hotel man to his guest. 

ok 


Train Window College 

It is not generally known that most 
of the mother of pearl buttons used in 
men’s wear, also women’s, come from 
fresh water molluscs, or “clams.” They 
are found in the fresh water lakes in 
New York state in small sizes, but grow 
very large in Mid-western and Western 
rivers. One of the largest, if not the 
largest, “pearl” button factory, is locat- 
ed at Amsterdam, N. Y., right alongside 
the New York Central tracks, nearly op- 
posite the Central station. It is the fac- 
tory of the Chalmers. Amsterdam also 
has one of the largest carpet factories 
in the world, that of the Sanfords. This 
is said to be the second largest carpet 
factory in the United States. It is the 
first city in the United States for broom 


and brush factories. It has sixty-two 
factories in all, with a yearly output of 
$50,000,000 and 10,000 wage earners and 
a pay roll of $11,000,000 a year. That 
was before the depression came. 

Other industries are silk and leather 
gloves, hosiery and underwear, mattress- 
es, linseed oil, boxboard. These and 
other statistics of other towns are neatly 
printed on the back of the menus of the 
dining service of the New York Central 
and furnish much valuable information 
to guests while waiting for their meals, 
some of whom know little of the towns 
through which they pass. It is surpris- 
ing to me that some business men do 
not do more traveling by day, that is if 
they have the time and want to get ac- 
quainted with the territory through 
which they pass, instead of whizzing by 
in sleepers. 

Americans travel a great deal, but 
comparatively few learn anything about 
the territory they are passing through. 
When I was a young special agent I 
used to take local transit in going 
through my territory to get acquainted 
with the smaller towns while passing 
through. In upper New York state the 
railroads passed through the cities and 
villages, and one could get some prelimi- 
nary information about the general struc- 
tural appearance insurance-wise, to be 
followed up later with more leisurely 
visits. Also, by having’to hoof it a good 
deal, one got better acquainted with a 
town than as now, whizzing through 


with an automobile. 
* © « 


Local Loyalty 

Local patriotism, a very admirable 
trait, is sometimes carried to a ludicrous 
degree. Years ago, I sat in the dining 
room of the old Ausable Chasm Hotel 
with a legislative junketing committee 
which, I believe, was looking into the 
pollution of Lake Champlain waters by 
the pulp mills at Ausable Forks. Among 
the party was a legislator from the Cat- 
skill Mountain district, and whenever 
any member of this committee praised 
the beauties of the Ausable Chasm sec- 
tion of the Adirondacks, he loudly let it 
be known that the “Adirondacks have 
nothing on the beautiful Catskills.” One 
man spoke up and said: “For the love 
of Mike, man, you needn’t assume the 
responsibility for the Catskill Moun- 
tains being bigger or better, or not, than 
the Adirondacks, out of local loyalty. 
You did not create them, the Lord did 
that.” 

. * a 
Not Dead Yet 

At last I have had the experience of 
knowing how some of my friends might 
talk about me when I have passed on, 
like Mark Twain’s famous boy .charac- 
ter given up for lost, who returned un- 
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expectedly and listened to his own fu- 
neral rites, hiding himself in the gal- 
lery. I had a friend who has expatriated 
himself from the U. S., and when he 
heard of the death of my father, as- 
sumed it was I who had passed on, and 
wrote my wife a letter, which seemed 
to imply that she might have done better 
by marrying some other man. Irrespec- 
tive of the fact that he might be en- 
tirely right, it gave me some satisfac- 
tion to write him that it was my “Dad 
who had passed on, not myself, and that 
perhaps neither of us was really worthy 
of our very good wives. I haven’t re- 
ceived a reply yet. 


Two Well-Known Personalities 
“Peter and Alec are a great help to 
me,” remarked a country agent to me. 
“What do you mean, ‘Peter and Alec?’ 
I did not know you had any sons.” 
“IT mean, Peter-Oleum and Alec- 
Tricity.” 


LEGION POST MEETS HERE 








New Insurance Post Building Up Mem- 
bership; James S. Russell Elected 
Commander 
The new Insurance Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion held a meeting Wednesday 
evening at Childs Restaurant, 136 Wil- 
liam Street, and heard County Com- 
mander David Fenlon of Jersey City 
speak on the purposes of the Legion. 
At the recent organization meeting of 
the new post the following officers were 

elected: 

Commander, James S. Russell, White- 
hill Agency, Inc.; vice-commanders, 
John Walsh, North British & Mercan- 
tile; Eugene C. Richard, Potomac, and 
Charles Lohmuller, Fireman’s Fund; ad- 
jutant, Joseph Goerl, M. A. Goerl Co.; 
treasurer, Lawrence M. Kane, Frenkel & 
Co., Inc.; sergeant-at-arms, Frederick G. 
Marsh, H. Mosenthal & Sons. Mr. Rus- 
sell is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and Mr. Walsh heads the mem- 
bership committee. Eugene C. Richard 
is chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. About seventy names have been 
submitted for membership so far. Com- 
mander Russell is well-known as a for- 
mer president of the Insurance Square 
Club. 


WESTERN N. Y. AGENTS MEET 

Local agents of western New York met 
in Jamestown last weekend to discuss 
problems of mutual interest. Ralph W. 
Johnson, president of the Jamestown As- 
sociation of Fire and Casualty Under- 
writers, conducted the business session 
which followed luncheon. Principal ad- 
dresses were given by Theodore P. Rog- 
ers of Little Falls, secretary-treasurer 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents, and Albert Dodge of Buf- 
falo, former president of the state as- 
sociation. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 








222ND YEAR 
SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 
55 Fifth Png gk i York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 











BAILEY INDORSES HOOVER 
American of Newark President Against 
Change in Administration at 
Present Time 
C. Weston Bailey, president of the 
American of Newark, has issued a state- 
ment indorsing President Hoover for re- 
election in his capacity as chairman of 
the Newark Business and Industrial Ex- 
ecutives’ Committee. Mr. Bailey’s state- 

ment follows in part: 

“All of those connected with business, 
whether shareholders, or officers, or 
other employes, are concerned with the 
problem of national economy and, there- 
fore, interested in the part played by 
government in the restoration of our na- 
tional prosperity. 

“T believe that no individual of what- 
ever capabilities or political affiliations 
can restore prosperity or relieve unem- 
ployment, even though he be clothed 
with the authority of the Presidency of 
the United States, unless he has the 
hearty co-operation of the majority of 
the people in the country, and particu- 
larly must he have the confidence of 
thinking citizens. I believe also that a 
national administration having four 
years’ experience covering the most try- 
ing times which this generation has 
known is better qualified to deal with 
problems, present and future, than any 
organization, however zealous or able, 
which has not the benefit of this expe- 
rience. 

“I believe that the people of the 
United States and their property and 
their businesses will be better served in 
the next four years by the present na- 
tional administration than by a change 
in the administration at this time. These 
are some of the reasons why I have de- 
cided to cast my ballot for Mr. Herbert 
Hoover for the Presidency.” 





CLEARING GENERAL AGENCIES 


The Eastern Underwriters Association 
is now checking up on combination gen- 
eral and local agencies which must be 
separated by January 1, 1933. A rule of 
the E. U. A. provides that no general 
agency may engage in the local field 
after the end of this year. While there 
are not many general agencies in the 
East those which are operating are re- 
ported to be divided on the decision to 
be made. Some will dispose of their lo- 
cal business while others have reached 
the conclusion that their local agency 
business is more profitable than the gen- 
eral agency representations and will «is- 
pose of the latter, thus becoming [ull 
time local agents. 





ALLIANCE WITH ROSS AGENCY 

The Alliance of Philadelphia has ap- 
pointed George H. Ross & Co. of 147 
Montague Street, as agents for Brook- 
lyn and the suburban territory. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


a BASSETT, President 














JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vi HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vieo-Pres, E.G. POTTER. 2d V-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690.00 Organized 1855 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Viste og. PHERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pree, | | H.R.M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 24V.-Pres. 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 





NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice +7 ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W.E.W See. eo Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W_W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 














$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
saiieeteinittiia ine wi NEAL BASSETT, President 
ce-Pres. CHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
” wo } SCHMIDT, 24" V.-Pres, — Vice LEE TRIMBLE, 2av. — einen OLIN BROOKS 2a. Sean _ 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN F IRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President ; 

JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, wit R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G.POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ; 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H.R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G.POTTER, 2d V. WwW. WwW. ER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.- a. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V:-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. wits R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E“.WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, bs pea E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 





CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 











$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 } Organized 1852 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S$. | DERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 
THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK ' Organized 1874 
sony ce =a JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
NKLE, J. C. HEYER, Vice President . , Vice-Pres: 
- z er POTTER, 2d Vics Pres. WA SMITH. Sod. View Fe vce RAND. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E.R. R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. S.K.McCLURE,3rdVice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Bush Street, 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois see me 





PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
San Francisco, California 


HERGERT A. CLARK. Vise President EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President FRED W. SULLIVAN, S 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place ; joeretary 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada a 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers F A. MEEKER, Secretary 





r 





912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
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‘iia Market Veine 
As Measure of Loss 


NECESSARY 





MODIFICATIONS 





Agency Secretary Inglehart of Agricul- 
tural Speaks to Vermont Agents on 
Determining Losses 





An insurance company should measure 
its loss paying responsibility by the 
amount an assured could have realized 
from his property if he had wanted to 
sell it before the fire according to Agen- 
cy Secretary G. G. Inglehart of the Ag- 
ricultural of Watertown, N. Y., who 
spoke recently before the Vermont As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at the an- 
nual meeting at Burlington. This doc- 
trine of market value may necessarily 
have to be modified by other considera- 
tions Mr. Inglehart said but he believes 
it a sensible approach to the problem of 
measuring the value of lost property. 

“I am told by one of the big appraisal 
companies that it applies to its deter- 
mination of values some eighteen differ- 
ent tests each of which may have some 
bearing on the ultimate result,” the 
speaker said. “I shall not quote these, 
in fact I do not know them all, but you 
will readily recognize some of them as 
applied particularly to buildings. 

“1—How much would the property cost 
to restore and how much has it depre- 
ciated? 

“2—-Is it suitable for the purpose for 
which it is used? If not would suitable 
property cost less and how much? 

“3—Is the business for which the prop- 
erty was built still prosperous or have 
conditions in the business changed for 
the worse (Volstead Act)? 

“4-What are real estate conditions in 
this location and what is the outlook? 


Popular Misconception 

“How many people think that the 
measure of an insurance companies’ lia- 
bility in the event of a loss is the re- 
placement value of a property less wear 
and tear—but there is nothing in a pol- 
icy which so states. It is true—the pol- 
icy says we shall pay an amount ‘not ex- 
ceeding what it would then cost to re- 
pair or replace’ but that clause merely 
sets a limit on our liability and does not 
define it. I am sure that many, many 
people think erroneously of insurance 
losses only in terms of replacement 
costs. 

“The courts have so appreciated the 
complications and combinations of fac- 
tors in the determination of value that 
they avoid any general definition of it. 
Probably the most significant case in re- 
cent years is one decided by the high- 
est court of New York in which was in- 
volved the value of a building erected 
for a brewery but made useless for such 
purpose by the 18th Amendment and the 
Volstead Act. In that case the court 
said that all factors affecting the value 
must be considered whether they be 
structural, utilitarian or economic and so 
it practically endorsed the formula of the 
appraisal company I have mentioned.” 

Over-Insurance Dangers 
Giving the agents some advice on the 


dangers of over-insurance Mr. Ingle- 
hart said: 
“1—Be careful how you write insur- 


ance on luxuries. If a man has two cars 
but can afford only one, the second is 
a luxury—and so it is with summer 
homes, motor boats and other things re- 
quiring an outlay of money which the 
owner cannot afford. These things are 
worth only what they will bring and in 
times of depression the luxury things 
shrink most in value. Heavy insurance 
on them is a strong temptation as the 
loss record shows. 

“2—Avoid being liberal with people 
who have only a small equity in their 
property. In the days of easy money 
many people took on more obligations 
than were wise—operated on a_ shoe 


string—and very often they are the ones 
who lack the moral stamina to stand by 
for better days. 

“3—Business ventures of a non-essen- 





tial nature are almost surely bad risks. 


I might include in this list, road houses, 
night clubs, gift shops, interior dec- 
orators.” 





RHODE ISLAND AGENTS MEET 

All the officers of the Rhode Island 
Association of Insurance Agents were 
re-elected at the recent annual meeting 
at Providence. They are: president, 
Paul A. Colwell of Providence; vice- 
president, Albert A. Edmonds of Bris- 
tol, and secretary-treasurer, George I. 
Parker of Pawtucket. ‘Mr. Colwell has 
already served two terms as president. 
He is a member of the agency of G. L. 
& H. J. Gross, Inc, President Charles L. 
Gandy of the National Association was 
guest of honor at this annual luncheon 
meeting at the Hotel Biltmore. The 
present membership of the Rhode Island 
Association is 88. 


BLUE GOOSE APPOINTMENTS 

Nineteen deputy most loyal grand gan- 
ders of the Blue Goose for the United 
States and Canada and five deputies-at- 
large have been appointed. Also the 
personnel of the standing committees 
has been announced by Most Loyal 
Grand Gander D. A. McKinley. Joseph 
R. Knowlan of Philadelphia is deputy 
most loyal grand gander for New York 
City, New Jersey and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. H. V. Thayer of Boston has the 
New England territory and New York 
State outside of New York City. Henry 
L. Rose of Baltimore has Maryland, Vir- 


ginia and the Carolinas. W. E. Malla- 
lieu, general manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is one of 
the holdover deputies-at-large. Mr. Mal- 
lalieu is also chairman of the jurispru- 


dence committee, and Arthur J. Hughes 
of Rochester, N. Y., is chairman of the 
memorial committee. W. H. Bryant of 
Syracuse, N. Y., is one of the Blye 
Goose grand guards. 





MERCHANTS FIRE DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Merchants Fire of 
New York declared a dividend of 50 
cents a share on the common stock, pay- 
able November 1 to stockholders of 1: c- 
ord October 24. This represents the r: 
ular dividend of 25 cents and a ‘denilee 
dividend omitted last May. The regular 
dividend of $1.75 on the preferred stock 
_— also declared, payable on Novem- 
yer 1, 





“However much you dislike your 
mother-i -in-law you must not set fire to 
her,” commented the Recorder (Sir 
Ernest Wild, K.C.) in an arson case re- 
cently. 





STRENGTH 


Fireman’s Fund 


ome 


New York =: 





Home Fire & Marine . . 
Occidental Insurance . . 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 


Occidental Indemnity . . 


Chicago 


PERMANENCE 


Financial Statement 
Based on Market Values May 1, 1932 


Assets 


4,725,271 


2,982,590 


4,372,595 


1,982,157 


Stocks and Bonds owned by Fireman’s Fund Group based on market 


values May Ist, 1932, exclusive of ownership in affiliated companies. 


Bonds 83% Stocks 17% 
Fire + Automobile - Marine + Casualty + Fidelity - Surety 


IREMAN’S FUND GROU 


Fireman's CJund Insurance Com 


an 
ire arine Insurance “Company 
Occidental Insurance Company 
ireman's “Jund Indemnity Company 
Occidental Indemnity 4 Company 


- SAN FRANCISCO ° 


Liabilities 


$28,504,982 $16,496,305 $12,008,677 


2,904,852 


1,886,585. 


1,006,882 


- STABILITY 


Surplus to 
Policyholders 


1,820,419 
959,416 2,023,174 
2,486,010 


975,275 


Boston - Atlanta 
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North America Fleet 
Forsakes Beaver St. 


MARINE OFFICES AT 111 JOHN 
All New York Departments Now Lo- 
cated at Same Address Awaiting 
Completion of Own Building 





Another of New York City’s leading 
marine offices, the marine branch of the 
Insurance Co. of North America, has 
left the old Beaver and South William 
Street district for the new marine center 
crowing rapidly along John and Gold 
Streets in the heart of the general fire 
and casualty insurance companies. For 
about a decade the North America ma- 
rine branch has been located on the 
cround and some of the upper floors at 
56 Beaver Street, the old Delmonico 
building, and before that was for years 
situated south of Wall Street and ad- 
jacent to the shipping center. 

Platt, Fuller & Co. acted as marine 
managers for the North America group 
and several other companies for years. 
Today the members of that management 
organization are associated with the 
North America itself although Platt, 
Fuller & Co. will be continued as a sepa- 
rate entity at 111 John Street to handle 
the marine underwriting of the compa- 
nies not affiliated with the North 
America group. 

Henry H. Reed, formerly marine man- 
ager of the North America in New York 
and now in full charge of both the fire 
and marine departments here, has been 
spending most of his time these last few 
months at 111 John Street where the fire 
department has had its headquarters for 
a couple of years and the marine depart- 
ment since the beginning of this week. 
However, the stay at the present quar- 
ters will be limited as the North Amer- 
ica’s own building, occupying the block 
front on John Street between Gold and 
Cliff Streets, is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion and will be ready for occupancy by 
the North America fleet and other in- 
surance companies next April. 

One by one the marine offices are 
abandoning the former sacred precincts 
in the Beaver Street section. Today the 
principal offices left there are those of 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., W. H. McGee & 
Co., Talbot, Bird & Co., and Albert UIl- 
mann. In the new marine center along 
John Street are now the North America 
group, the Fireman’s Fund fleet, Marine 
Office of America and Chubb & Son. 
The Atlantic Mutual, with offices facing 
on Wall and William Streets, is nearly 
half-way between the old and new ma- 
rine centers. 





MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL RISKS 





Stock Agents Get 85% and Mutuals 15% 
of $15,000,000 Insurance on Basis 
of Tax Payments 


It has been decided by the Board of 
Education of Minneapolis that a reci- 
procity plan of distribution is the only 
solution to the triangular debate between 
mutual, stock and self-insurance expo- 
nents, according to H. A. Jorgensen, su- 
pervisor of business for the Board. The 
approximately $15,000,000 fire insurance 
risk is to be awarded on a basis of taxes 
paid by the two competing factions, the 
self-insurance plan having been dropped 
as inadvisable. The board has also 
adopted the 80% co-insuranceé clause as 
a substitute for the 60% clause, and will 
be insured for the same amount as be- 
fore, with a few additional properties. 

On the reciprocity basis the mutuals 
will be awarded 15% of the risk, and the 
balanee will go to the stock companies 
who have handled the risk for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Mutual insurance 
agencies pay only 15% of the taxes, it 
has been determined. 

The new schedule of the public school 
Properties will contain additional prop- 
erties, which doubtless will be covered by 
the original amount after depreciation of 
those properties listed on the old sched- 
ule has been taken into consideration. 
The 80% co-insurance clause will in ef- 
fect reduce the premiums considerably. 


BUILDING UP SELF-INSURERS 


“How about giving us a portion ‘of the 
insurance on the Blank Manufacturing 
Company’s schedule?” remarked one in- 
surance executive to another recently. 

“Sorry, but we lost the account. You 
recall, it had a bad loss record when 
we took it over, did a lot of engineering 
work, had improvements made, safe- 
guarded hazards, reduced the rates, re- 
adjusted values and revised forms—in 
fact, the premium finally became so small 
that there was very little, if any, profit 
in handling the account. Then, after sev- 


eral years of no losses the concern de- 
cided to become ‘self-insurers.’” 





PEARL EXPERIENCE HERE 


Examination of the operations of the 
Pearl Assurance in the United States 
from March, 1927, to June 30, 1932, by 
the New York Insurance Department, 
showed that the company increased its 
surplus by $241,706. During practically 
all of this period the company operated 
as a fire reinsurance unit only under the 
management of Gilbert Kingan, also U. 





S. manager of the London & Lancashire 
group. The Pearl has been in the direct 
underwriting field since May 31 with 
Freeman Guinness as manager. For the 
five years covered in the report the com- 
pany had an earned premium income of 
$5,815,411 and an underwriting gain of 
$41,347. The investment gain totaled 
$300,545, and from this amount $100,187 
was remitted to the home office in Eng- 
land. The admitted assets on June 30 
were $2,058,903 but since that date an 
additional $1,500,000 has been received 
from the Pearl’s home office. 





FINANCIAL STABILITY 


STE TREE LT 


SERVICE TO AGENTS 


The THREE necessary notches 






in the key of insurance success 


It was planned service to its agents and policy holders that 


brought reputation and stability to the Citizens—and every 


agent of the Citizens realizes that Citizens service is not 


mere lip service, but honest, powerful, intelligent coopera- 


tion and support. 


' These are real reasons for looking into the great pos- 


sibilities offered by representation of the Citizens. 


CITIZENS 
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OF NEW JERSEY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





McComb Urges Steps 
To Reduce Ship Fires 


REPORT TO THE MARINE UNION 





New York Underwriter Tells of Steps 
to Secure Fire-Proof Construction 
in Large Liners 





Samuel D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America, while on his 
trip to Europe attended the annual meet- 
ing of the International Marine Insur- 
ance Union at Baden Baden, Germany, 
and there presented a paper on Ameri- 
can marine insurance conditions. He 
took the opportunity then to place spe- 
cial stress upon ship fire hazards and 
losses and urged marine underwriters 
not to take ship classifications always as 
self-sufficient in passing on hull risks but 
to give close individual attention to mat- 
ters of construction which tend to en- 
hance the fire danger. In this country 
Mr. McComb finds that despite the large 
drop in premium income there has for- 
tunately not been an increase in the loss 
ratio. 

Referring to the action taken here with 
regard to curtailing motorship fire risks 
Mr. McComb told the International 
Union meeting: 

“During the past year the underwriters 
here have taken a step which may have 
far-reaching effects. I refer to the pro- 
mulgation of rules for motorships, which 
must be complied with to secure a cer- 
tificate of loading from the Board of 
Underwriters of New York. In the past 
it has been considered more or less the 
province of underwriters to name a rate 
in accordance with the conditions as 
found, and not to attempt to lay down 
any standard to which a prospective as- 
sured must comply in order to procure 
insurance. In the past underwriters 
have relied on government regulations 
and the rules of the classification so- 
cieties to provide vessels suitable for 
their intended trades, and they have ac- 
cepted all vessels certified to operate by 
their governments which have had the 
highest rating in the classification socie- 
ties. 

“However, the advent of the motor- 
ships has developed hazards which 
neither the governments nor the classi- 
fication societies have recognized, and it 
became necessary for the underwriters to 
do so. The classification societies have 
taken the position that their rules are to 
provide a ship which is structurally 
strong enough, staunch and tight to 
carry dry and perishable cargo. As their 
work is international in scope they have 
no requirements for such features as life 
saving and fire extinguishing apparatus, 
radio or other navigation aids, all of 
these coming under the jurisdiction of 
the different governments and being dif- 
ferent in different countries. 


Government Rules Inadequate 

“In the United States—and undoubted- 
ly in other countries—there are not ade- 
quate government rules for fire extin- 
guishing apparatus on motorships, and 
underwriters found that there were mo- 
torships being chartered to carry full 
cargoes of cotton from the United States 
where there was practically one con- 
tinuous ’tween deck space from bow to 
stern without a bulkhead and about the 
only thing that could be used to ex- 
tinguish a fire would be a water supply 
just about sufficient to permit them to 
wash down the decks and hopelessly in- 
adequate to extinguish a hold fire. 

“In other words, should a fire get well 
under way, in the ’tween decks loaded 
with a full cargo of cotton or burlap, 
the ship was doomed. Therefore the 


Board of Underwriters, after most care- 
ful study and consultation with fire pro- 
tection experts as well as with both 
American and foreign shipowners operat- 
ing motorships, promulgated rules for 
fire extinguishing equipment on motor- 


These rules do not provide for 
all the protection that might be consid- 
ered desirable, but a minimum below 
which the ship cannot operate with a 


ships. 


loading certificate from the Board. 
American and some foreign owners of 
such vessels have complied with these 
requirements, as they were impressed 
with the danger to the lives of all on 
board as well as the probable loss of 
their ship should a fire start, but there 
is some opposition on the part of some 
foreign shipowners, who feel that if they 
secure the license from the government 
to run and have a classification society’s 
highest rating, underwriters should not 
ask for anything further. 

“In the United States there is a strong 
feeling that underwriters should not sim- 
ply accept things as they find them, but 
should insist on proper safeguards to life 
and property, and a majority of Ameri- 
can shipowners take the same view. The 
average American shipowner feels that 
the underwriters being interested in all 
the ships, have a complete record of all 
losses and so are in a better position 
to know the cause of accidents and rec- 
ommend measures for their prevention 
than any individual shipowner is.” 


Passenger Liner Risks 


After giving a description of the work 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion in this country Mr. McComb went 
on to relate some of the activities of 
the marine committee. He said: 

“One matter which has had the atten- 
tion of the committee for the past year 
and which is being intensively studied 
now by a special sub-committee, is se- 
curing more fireproof construction in the 
large passenger steamers. Year by year 
the naval architects, marine engineers and 
shipbuilders have been producing larger, 
faster, stronger, and more luxurious pas- 
senger steamers, but from the stand- 
point of fire protection in the passenger 
accommodations there has been little im- 
provement made in the past fifty years. 
Last year the International Union was 
discussing the fire on the Europa, the 
very last word in German shipbuilding. 
This year you will undoubtedly be dis- 
cussing the Georges Philippar, the last 
word in French naval architecture. The 
destruction of this ship by fire caused a 
loss of fifty-seven lives, besides an enor- 
mous loss of property. 

“If underwriters are to sit idly by and 
permit the continuance of this type of 
passenger steamers, insuring them for 
millions of dollars and grumblingly pay 
the losses, doing nothing besides talking 
about it, the situation is not likely to be 
improved. However, if underwriters will 
carefully investigate the origin of every 
fire—and underwriters are the only ones 
in a position to get the details on all the 
fires—and after getting this information 
study reasonable ways to prevent these 
fires and then absolutely insist on these 


Darby On Gold 


(Continued from Page 25) 


failed to pay them the claims actually 
due, or who, by reason of their volun- 
tary liquidation, were unable to continue 
the reinsurance cover previously afforded. 
Incidence of Gold Losses 

Now, as regards specie, the position is 
not quite the same, because specie con- 
tracts have not been unprofitable owing 
to the fact that we have been immune 
from a serious specie loss since the 
Egypt in 1922, and even that loss was 
only about £1,000,000, and consequently 
the real liabilities of all forms of specie 
reinsurance have never been actually 
realized. Probably the only method by 
which the ultimate resting place of the 
major portion of gold reinsurance will 
ever be known is a serious loss. Such 
remedy is drastic, but I believe it to be 
the only efficient way of obtaining in- 
formation which, in my view, is vital. I 
am convinced that a very serious situa- 
tion would arise for those companies and 
syndicates which are in the habit of ac- 
cepting freely excess of loss covers on 
which specie losses could accrue. It is 
not, however, for me to criticize the plac- 
ing or acceptance of excess of loss cov- 
ers, for there are many underwriters who 
have derived benefit, on the one hand 
through the placing of such covers, and 
on the other hand, through the accept- 
ance of such covers. 

But the dangerous practice has grown 
up of accepting too many reinsurance 
covers in one portfolio. It will be found 
in many instances that the companies 


who place such covers retain a surpris- 
ingly modest line for their own account, 
and their net liability, either in times c{ 
large shipments or modest shipments, :; 
constant. But the excess of loss rein- 
surers, having given an agreed limi., 
may, one day, find that they are liab! 
for the limit of their liability for th- 
same disaster on several covers. I su:- 
gest that much more care be taken ; 
the acceptance of all specie reinsuran: - 
covers, as close examination will, 
many cases, reveal their dangerous an 
speculative character. 


SUIT OVER EGYPT GOLD 

Justice Langton has begun in the Hig); 
Court of Justice, London, the hearing of 
the action in which La Societe Nouvel! 
des Pecheries a Vapeur claim salvage 
for services which it says it rendered to 
the cargo of gold salved by the Societa 
Ricaperi Marittinithe “Sorima”—from 
the steamship Egypt, which sank off 
Ushant in 1922. The defendants, the un- 
derwriters of the cargo, deny that they 
are under any liability to the plaintiffs. 
The case is expected to last for some 
time. 


NEW GREEK CO. REPORT 

The L’Etoile (Star) of Athens, an in- 
surance company founded in 1932 under 
collaboration of the Bank of Athens, has 
filed its first annual statement. So far 
only life and fire business have been 
written. Over 970 life policies for 68,- 
757,000 drachmas have been issued. To- 
tal profits amount to 728,232 drachmas, 
of which 680,275 come from the life and 
47,957 from the fire business. 











German Merchant Marine on October 1 


The register of the Germanischer 
Lloyd on October 1, contained 2,340 Ger- 
man vessels with a gross tonnage of 
4,212,400. This figure comprises only 
vessels of over 100 tons each. It means 
6.05% of the world tonnage, against 11% 
in 1914. Compared with January 1, 1931, 
there is a reduction of fifty-four vessels 
and 84,200 tons. Added during 1931 were 
only 67,100 tons in newly constructed 
vessels and a few purchases made in for- 
eign countries. Sixty-eight thousand 
tons were sold to foreign countries and 


Tugs and vessels with auxiliary engine.. 
TCMIIEDE. 6 kcccc ccc nescttncs<cncdeseenes 
Motor Vessels ..ccccccesccceses nite Kain 
Satlite Veseels: oo. ocicceccccdscscccessts 


31,000 tons were scrapped. Twelve thou- 
sand tons in tugs were scratched from 
the register as their services are re- 
stricted to home waters. Ten thousand 
five hundred tons were lost at sea, of 
which 5,500 are accounted for by the 
burning of the Ulanga. Thirty thou- 
sand tons are under construction and 
400,000 tons are marked for scrapping, 
so that 1933 will show a much larger 
reduction in the tonnage than 1932. The 
registered vessels are classified as fol- 
lows: 


Number Tonnage Percentage 
1,581 3,488,674 82.9 
ia 190 579,259 13.7 
5 391 78,099 1.83 
a 178 * 66,396 1.57 





being carried out, there will be some ad- 
vance. It will be more profitable to the 
underwriters to stop these tremendous 
losses rather than talk about putting up 
rates, and they will certainly be per- 
forming a public service in making the 
ocean a safer place for the general 
public. , ; 

“If shipbuilders, shipowners, classifica- 
tion societies and underwriters could all 
co-operate for safer ships, it would be 
to the benefit of all.” 
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ATTEND UNION MEETING 





Central Europeans Predominate in Num- 
ber at Baden-Baden; Many Seek 
Reinsurance Lines 


The annual meeting in Baden-Baden, 
Germany, of the International Union of 
Marine Insurance was attended by 
about 400 delegates from twenty-seven 
countries. Among the prominent insur- 
ance men who were present General Di- 
rector Dr. Schmitt and Director Hilyard, 
Allianz of Berlin; General Director 
Nordhoff, Swiss Reinsurance Co.; Dr. 
Kisskalt, Munich Reinsurance Co.; Pro- 
fessor Alfred Manes, Berlin; General 
Manager Gergely and Manager Balapan, 
Budapest; General Manager Cech anid 
Manager Kindl, Prague; Dr. Paunkovic, 
General Manager Belotsve and Director 
Dits, Belgrade, and several from the 
Riunione Adriatica_ as well as Mr. Sel- 
fina and Director Coen of the Generali, 
Trieste. British, French and Scandi- 
navian insurers were comparatively few 
in number. 

On the whole the attitude of thos: 
present was one of conservative reserve. 
A large offering of French treaties 
caused comment. Conditions in Franc: 
do not seem to be favorable and th: 
efforts to place the French river and 
lake hull business in foreign markets 
was evident. All countries seem to be 
in search of reliable reinsurers. Direc‘ 
business suffers everywhere from a re- 
duction in premium income and the de- 
sire to make this up by reinsurance is 
evident. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Independence Indemnity Merges 


With International Reinsurance 


Engineered by Carl M. Hansen Merger Is Taken in Interest 
of Greater Firiancial Stability; No Change in Personnel 


Contemplated; Independence Indemnity 


Under- 


writers New Name of Philadelphia Co. 


The big news of the week was the 
consolidation of the Independence In- 
demnity of Philadelphia with the Inter- 
national Reinsurance of Los Angeles. 
This step, taken in the interests of 
greater financial stability and greater 
efficiency of operation, was formally an- 





CARL M. HANSEN 


nounced Tuesday by Carl M. Hansen, 
president of the International, and 
Willard L. Case, president of the In- 
dependence. It proved to be one of the 
principal topics of conversation among 
casualty people along William Street and 
elsewhere. It is learned that President 
Case continues in office, along with Vice- 
Presidents H. M. Rose and G. R. Dette. 
In fact, no change whatsoever will be 
made in the home office managerial staff 
of the company. 


Combined Assets $25,000,000 


Under the terms of the consolidation, 
which has been accomplished with the 
approval of the insurance commissioner 
and attorney general of the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, the resources 
and organization of the Independence 
have been combined with the Interna- 
ti mal Reinsurance. The combined assets 
are in excess of $25,000,000—all of which 
are now security for policies and liabili- 
ties of the Philadelphia company. Presi- 
dent Hansen, who was the prime factor 
in bringing the deal to a successful con- 
clusion, has arranged to conduct the busi- 


ness of the Independence as heretofore 
from its Philadelphia headquarters, but 
it will be operated hereafter as the In- 
dependence Indemnity Underwriters of 
the International Reinsurance Corp. 


This move means that existing agents 
everywhere of the Philadelphia company 
automatically become representatives of 
the International Reinsurance operating 
through the Independence Underwriters. 
Although it will be a tremendous task 
to endorse all existing policies, a matter 
naturally taking some time to conclude, 
the company has arranged that anyone 
who should desire specific evidence of 
assumption of liability by the Interna- 
tional can have it done immediately on 
request. 


Mortgage Guarantees Liquidated 


Since Carl M. Hansen came into the 
Independence picture a year ago consid- 
erable progress toward financial strength- 
ening of the organization has been made. 
It is pointed out that during these twelve 
months the company has “liquidated 
practically all of its mortgage guaran- 
tees amounting to more than $2,500,000, 
and has in addition paid for legitimate 
insurance claims more than $7,000,000.” 
Yet the management realized that, even 
though the stability of the company had 
been enhanced by such progress, it 
would not be possible for the Inde- 
pendence to continue without further 
large contrjbutions to its capital funds. 
As this was not practicable under the 
prevailing low stock market levels the 
decision was made that “in the interest 
of greater financial stability and greater 
efficiency of operation” the consolidation 
of the two companies should take place. 

President Hansen in his announcement 
message is encouraged by the fact that 
business “generally is on the upgrade 
and, that irrespective of election results 
next week, business will continue to 
improve.” He stresses further: “We, as 
heretofore, are going to continue strict- 
ly minding our own business, believe that 
if all do so, we, as well as all others, 
will continue to have a worthwhile busi- 
ness: to mind.” 


H. R. GORDON GIVES COAST TALK 

Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, Chicago, was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the second sales con- 
gress of the Accident & Health Man- 
agers Club of southern California last 
Friday. He returned to Chicago this 
week after conferring with accident un- 
derwriters in Los Angeles. 








ACTUARIES TO MEET NOV. 18 

The annual meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society will be held November 
18 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
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Wallace P. Harvey Back; 

Got His Fill of Scenery 
MEDITERRANEAN IS BEAUTIFUL 
But Glamor Can’t Last Forever, and 


Friendships in Insurance District 
Here Beckon 





Wallace P. Harvey, former general 
counsel and vice-president of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit, is back home with Mrs. 
Harvey and their son, William, after a 
year and a half holiday on the Riviera. 
It was a grand and glorious vacation, but 
those close to Mr. Harvey would not be 





WALLACE P. HARVEY 


surprised if he got back in harness and 
would resume the successful legal career 
which made so many friends for him in 
New York City, particularly among in- 
surance brokers, many of whom he has 
advised in the past. 

Prominent metropolitan surety men 
will recall that famous Bon Voyage 
luncheon given in Mr. Harvey’s honor 
with John A. Griffin as the host at the 
Princeton Club, New York, an outstand- 
ing affair. Ever so sorry to have him 


(Continued on Page 46) 


Casualty Men Active In 
Unemployment Relief 


MEIKLEJOHN HOLDS HIGH POST 





Serving as Vice-Chairman of Central 
Committee; A. D. Reid as Division 
Chairman Has Committee of 19 





Twenty-one casualty-surety executives 
have accepted the call of the Emergency 
Unemployment Relief Committee of New 
York to lend their aid in the raising of 
$15,000,000 by voluntary contributions in 
the month’s drive for funds which opens 
November 10. Foremost among them are 
David Meiklejohn, assistant general 
manager, Aetna Affiliated Companies in 
New York, who is serving as a vice- 
chairman of the central committee head- 
ed by Harvey D. Gibson, the banker; 
and A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe 
Indemnity, who has accepted the chair- 
manship of the casualty-surety division 
of the insurance committee. 

Mr. Meiklejohn, whose plea for relief 
funds to alleviate suffering among New 
York’s unemployment was made to the 
General Brokers’ Association at its an- 
nual affair last week, is attached to the 
commerce and industry division of the 
Emergency Committee. He will super- 
vise the insurance activities, co-operat- 
ing with the chairmen of the several 
insurance sub-divisions. Practically his 
entire time, it is learned, will be given 
to unemployment relief for the next 
month. 


Mr. Reid’s Committee 


Serving with Chairman Reid in the 
casualty-surety division are John Mc- 
Ginley, Travelers, as vice-chairman; H. 
V. Upington, Fidelity & Casualty, sec- 
retary; L. C. Wilsey, Globe, assistant 
secretary; E. M. Allen, National Surety; 
E. H. Boles, General Reinsurance; Frank 
A. Christenson, Fidelity & Casualty; 
Henry Collins, Ocean Accident; Richard 
Deming, American Surety; Wallace J. 
Falvey, Massachusetts Bonding. 

Also Thomas J. Grahame, Globe; John 
A. Griffin, Fidelity & Deposit; J. M. 
Haines, London Guarantee; Alonzo G. 
Oakley, United States F. & G.; Frank 
J. O’Neill, Royal Indemnity; Jesse S 
Phillips, Great American Indemnity; 
George H. Reaney, United States Guar- 
antee; Paul Rutherford, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity; John S. Turn, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, and Charles R. Wil- 
der, Liberty Mutual. 
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A. & H. Selling Week for 
Greater N. Y. Suggested 


DISCUSSED AT CLUB MEETING 








Charles Bellinger, Guest Speaker, Tells 
How to Get Brokers Enthusiastic 
Over Selling Accident Line 





An Accident & Health Week in Great- 
er New York early next year by procla- 
mation of either the mayor or governor 
was a featured topic for consideration at 
the opening fall dinner meeting last 
week of the Accident & Health Club of 
New York at the Drug & Chemical Club. 
The meeting was one of the best attend- 
ed this year and the keenest of interest 
was shown in the splendid talk made by 
the guest speaker, Charles Bellinger, 
partner in W. L. Perrin & Son, on “Why 
and How to Interest Brokers in Selling 
Accident & Sickness Insurance.” Law- 





CHARLES BELLINGER 


rence K. Farrell, Metropolitan Life, as 
club president, was the toastmaster. 
The suggestion for an Accident & 
Health Week was made by Past Presi- 
dent Fred Burgoyne, Union Indemnity, 
who referred to the successful weeks 
held by several member clubs of the 


National Association of Accident & 
Health Managers, notably in Detroit, 


Pittsburgh and San Francisco. Mr. Bur- 
goyne felt that with the National Asso- 
ciation behind the New York Club added 
prestige would be given to the week 
here. Among other things he recom- 
mended that a committee be appointed 
to map out a program of activity which 
could be brought to the buying public’s 
attention by co-operative newspaper ad- 
vertising on the part of interested com- 
panies. It was estimated that the im- 
petus of such a week would increase 
premiums twofold. 
Bellinger Urges “Get Brokers 
Enthusiastic” 

Not only did Mr. Bellinger give the 
underwriters the benefit of some of his 
own selling experiences but he laid down 
some specific suggestions to get produc- 
ers interested in the line. First, he de- 
clared, accident insurance is an excellent 
point of contact for other lines, a means 
of recruiting new customers. He main- 
tained that there was no man sitting 
at a desk who could give an alibi for 
not buying ‘accident protection. Too 
often brokers are loathe to start a so- 
licitation because they are afraid they 
cannot complete the sale, he felt. Pre- 
approach letters are particularly helpful 
in paving the way for a satisfactory in- 
terview and his own office has had good 
results in using them. 

When Mr. Bellinger meets a_ broker 
who is half-hearted about accident and 
health selling he tries to get him per- 
sonally to buy a policy before attempt- 
ing to sell to others. Mr. Bellinger may 
say to him as a starter: “Do you ever 
walk across William Street reading a 
newspaper ?” This query is usually greet- 


ed by a smile but Mr. Bellinger will 
press for an answer which invariably is, 
“Why I might be hit by a car!” This 
is his cue to point to the frequency of 
pedestrian accidents due to carelessness 
in crossing streets and he will warn the 
broker, “You might be next.” 

Mr. Bellinger’s next move is to flash 
an application in front of the broker 
and try to get him to sign up. “Some- 
times they surprise me by doing so,” he 
said, “but I really am more interested 
in getting them enthused over selling the 
line.” 

Conducting the Sale 

Giving a few suggestions on how a sale 
can be steered to a successful close Mr. 
Bellinger said the first step was to “get 
your prospect listening to you with an 
open mind.” If he is too busy on the 
first call a specific appointment should 
be made for a convenient time. Then, 
with the preliminaries over, Mr. Bellin- 
ger would show no hesitancy in handing 
the prospect an application with the 
thought that if the broker gets certain 
essential questions answered early in the 
interview he can better determine 
whether the prospect is insurable. If the 
man balks at giving information about 
himself the appeal can be made to him 
of owning a policy “fit to your individu- 
al measurements.” 

In soliciting a man of means, suggest- 
ed the speaker, pick the psychological 
time to ask him the impertinent ques- 
tion, “How large is your bank balance ?” 
An answer is hardly expected but the 
point can be made that “a business man 
of your prestige and importance will cer- 
tainly not miss the small amount you in- 
vest in the premium for this policy.” 
Then, suggested Mr. Bellinger, a vivid 
picture can be painted of the importance 
assumed by the weekly indemnity money 
after a bad accident when the man’s 
earning power is temporarily or perma- 
nently cut off. 

Before closing Mr. Bellinger presented 
some figures showing that in 1931 stock 
companies writing accident and health 
lines paid to agents and brokers about 
$45,000,000 in commissions on a total pre- 
mium volume of $175,097,394. “This cer- 
tainly indicates that these lines, regarded 
by many as only sidelines, are fast grow- 
ing to proportions not generally real- 
ized and appreciated.” 





DAVID DUNCAN DEAD 





40-Year Career of Globe Indemnity Mgr. 
At San Francisco Ended by Auto 
Accident; One of Coast’s Pioneers 

David Duncan, veteran resident man- 
ager of the Globe Indemnity at San 
Francisco, a member of the “old guard” 
of casualty and surety men on the 
coast, passed away last week as the re- 
sult of an automobile accident which 
he sustained while on a trip to the Pa- 
cific northwest accompanied by C. B. 
Cornell, F. & C. Pacific Coast manager, 
a close friend of years’ standing. Mr. 
Duncan’s funefal was attended by many 
insurance men and civic leaders. 

For forty years Mr. Duncan had given 
loyal service to the development of cas- 
ualty and surety in San Francisco, hav- 
ing been one of the pioneers in casualty 
activities on the coast. He was the first 
president of the old San Francisco Lia- 
bility Conference and took a keen inter- 
est in association affairs throughout his 
career. One of his close personal friends 
was Harry Lauder, the famous Scotch 
comedian, who never failed to pay Mr. 
Duncan a visit when he was in Califor- 
nia. 

A native of Edinburgh, Mr. Duncan 
came to this country when a young man 
serving as cashier in the old Voss, Con- 
rad & Co. general agency in 1892 at the 
outset of his career. Golf, the tradition- 
al sport of Scotland, was his. own favor- 
ite activity outside of business. 





EXTENDS MORRISON’S SCOPE 

James Morrison, vice-president, Inde- 
pendence Indemnity, in charge of its 
New York office, has had placed under 
his supervision the northern New Jer- 
sey territory. Frank J. Burns will con- 
tinue as special agent in this field. 


French Auto Deaths Only Half of British; 


Drivers’ Examinations Given As Reason 


Only one-half as many people have 
been killed on the roads of France as on 
those of Britain in the past six years, 
although the number of motor vehicles 
in use is approximately the same. The 
figures were France, 18,818; Great Bri- 
tain, 37,045. 

French authorities attribute their su- 
perior showing to the strict examina- 
tions for drivers’ licenses. There is no 
examination taken in Great Britain. 
Authorities there deny that the higher 
death rate is produced by inexperienced 
or incompetent drivers, saying that only 
a small percentage of accidents are 
caused by such people. Every year 
there is an effort made to pass a 





drivers’ examination law, but it never 
gets beyond the talking stage because 
the practical objections are overwhelm - 
ing. Unless the examination is thorouch 
it is worse than useless, according to the 
British viewpoint. 

French roads are straighter than Env- 
lish, have no hedges, far fewer corners 
and are on the average less slippery. 
British motoring writers agree that the 
French are definitely more careful and 
considerate drivers than the English, ex- 
cept possibly in their habit of trusting 
too much to the horn when taking blind 
bends. They do not hug the middle of 
the road, they are generally “sensible” 
about crossings, and they are seldom 
guilty of dangerous cutting in, outside 
city streets. 





MACHINERY NOT DESTROYER 





Abuse Responsible for Dangers of Indus- 
trialized Age, H. W. Heinrich Tells 
Maine Safety Congress 

Writers on the present industrial, 
mechanized age are fond of pointing 
out the tragedy of the machine master- 
ing the man, and calling the machine a 
Frankenstein. However, “We do not die 
nor are we hurt because of the machine 
age,” H. W. Heinrich, assistant super- 
intendent of the engineering and inspec- 
tion division of the Travelers, told the 
fifth annual Maine Safety Congress held 
in the House of Representatives, Au- 
gusta, this week. There is a great toll 
of death and injury, he emphasized, but 
the cause is abuse of the machine. 

Speaking on the subject of “Mastery 
of the Machine,” Mr. Heinrich asserted 
that despite the fact that mechanical, 
electrical and chemical hazards beset 
people on all sides, the machine itself 
is harmless. Extraordinary hazards are 
caused chiefly because of the introduc- 
tion of machines and many serious and 
perplexing problems, both social and eco- 
nomic, arise because of mechanization, it 
was said. “These problems necessitate 
adjustments that are often costly, but 
in the final analysis it must be admitted 
that man invented the machine, built it, 
and put it to work, and that he alone 
gave it life and motion.” 

The machine is as dangerous as man 
makes it and the abuse of machinery is 
the cause of the creation of danger, Mr. 
Heinrich declared. The remedy for the 
automobile accident problem lies in the 
forces of engineering, education and en- 
forcement, with emphasis placed on edu- 
cation, in the opinion of the speaker. 





LAUD COL. DEANS’ WORK 

Colonel Parke P. Deans, past presi- 
dent, International Association of Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions, and mem- 
ber of the Virginia industrial commis- 
sion, has received a handsomely engraved 
certificate from the International Asso- 
ciation attesting to his “loyal, faithful 
and unselfish efforts in the interests of 
accident prevention and the administra- 
tion of compensation legislation” during 
his term as president. Colonel Deans 
retired from office at the last convention. 


SUE CONTRACTORS 

The Great American Indemnity and 
the Ohio Casualty filed suit in the Den- 
ver district court asking that the court 
declare J. Fred Roberts & Sons Con- 
struction Co. bankrupt. The Ohio sets 
forth that it bonded Roberts in the fall 
of 1931 for $93,800 to guarantee work 
on the highway near Idaho Springs and 
now suits aggregating $30,000 are filed 
against the Ohio for labor and materials. 
The Great American makes a similar 
charge covering work in Moffit and Lo- 
gan counties. Roberts is charged with 
turning over all his properties to the 
Colorado Portland Cement Company 
seeking to make it a preferred creditor. 





SOUTHERN SURETY CLAIMS 





Detroit Compensation Cases Alone Total 
$1,000,000; Receiver Wade Expects 
to Find Duplication 

Michigan claims against the defunct 
Southern Surety have piled up to an 
enormous amount, Detroit alone being 
responsible for over $1,000,000 claims on 
compensation cases, according to Ralph 
M. Wade, Ingham County receiver for 
the company. A hearing will be held 
before Judge Leland W. Carr on Novem- 
ber 14 concerning claims filed before Oc- 
tober 22, which was the deadline. About 
a dozen claims have been filed since, but 
the others are entitled to preference. As 
there is little chance of full payment the 
delayed claims will probably be of no 
value. 

A Detroit woman, who had the larg- 
est single claim, made an effort to have 
Mr. Wade removed as receiver but has 
so far been unsuccessful. Mr. Wade is 
second deputy insurance commissioner. 
The claimant, Miss Bertha Cleavenger, 
has filed her claim with Wade to pro- 
tect her interest if her contest fails. Her 
claim is for the amount due on an ap- 
peal bond in a breach of promise suit, 
and exceeds $70,000. 

The 600 Detroit compensation claims 
totaling $1,000,000 are believed by Mr. 
Wade to contain many duplications, 
where both employer and employe have 
filed. There is a $25,000 deposit bond 
filed by the company and written by an 
affiliated company. 





U. S. SAFETY PAMPHLET 





Federal Bureau of Standards Issues 
Booklet on Prevention of Household 
Accidents ; 30,000 Such Mishaps a Year 


The United States Bureau of Standards 
has published a pamphlet on accidents 
in the home, called “Safety for the 
Household.” The Bureau analyzed the 
30,000 home accidents that occur annual- 
ly and found most of them preventable. 

Detailed suggestions for preventing 
home accidents are presented, such as 
elimination of specified conditions which 
cause falls on stairways, a fruitful source 
of accidents and deaths; provision of 
guards to prevent injury by household 
mechanical devices, such as_ washers, 
wringers, fans and lawn mowers; proper 
disposal of broken glass and trash; and 
care to avoid placing of articles where 
they will cause stumbling or where they 
may fall on persons. 





W. D. SMITH INCORPORATES 

The W. D. Smith Agency of Phillips- 
burg, N. J., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000 by W. D. Smith 
Francis J. Korp and J. Francis Mo 
roney, all of Phillipsburg. 





TO HEAR JOHN A. MATTHEWS 


John A. Matthews, General Accident 
attorney in New Jersey, will address th« 
December meeting of the Casualty Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New Jersey. 
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Okla. Co. Has Policy 
To Meet Doctor’s Bills 


ALSO HOSPITAL, SURGICAL FEES 





New American Medical Insurance So- 
ciety Offers “Family Coverage” at 
Annual Premium of $32.40 





Newly formed in Oklahoma City is a 
company, known as the American Medi- 
cal Insurance Society, which is attracting 
attention by reason of its specialization 


on a sole policy contract covering sur- 
gical, hospitalization and medical care. 
The president of the Society is Colonel 
William Murdoch, former secretary of 
the Oklahoma State Insurance Board; 
vice-president, Judge George M. Nichol- 
son, a former chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Oklahoma; secretary- 
treasurer, J. W. Bickell, for fourteen 
years assistant secretary of the Masonic 
Consistory at Guthrie. 

The idea behind the Society’s policy is 
to provide a complete system of family 
coverage whereby it will be possible to 
provide the money required, in time of 
emergency. to take care of doctors’ and 
hospital bills incurred by the assured and 
dependent members of his family. An 
application containing certain questions 
for the assured to answer is an impor- 
tant feature of the Society’s program. It 
is stressed therein that the applicant “as- 
sumes the entire responsibility and bur- 
den of making full and true statements 
as to his bodily and physical condition 
and history” before signing and “agrees 
that no lack of knowledge shall excuse 
him for any error or misrepresentation.” 
In other words, each statement made in 
the application is held to be a warranty, 
and is, if accepted by the Society, a part 
of the contract of insurance. 


Assureds Get Benefit Certificates 


With the approval of the application 
and payment of the premium (monthly, 
semi-annual or annual payments may be 
elected) the assured is given what is 
called a benefit certificate. It is im- 
pressed upon him that this certificate 
will be voided if the facts contained in 
his application are knowingly or unknow- 
ingly misrepresented or if he “fails to 
make full disclosure of any facts.” 

In Part I of this certificate are listed 
the schedule of accident disability bene- 
fits, ranging from $250 for loss of life 
down to $75 for one eye, which are paid 
up to age 60 “as the result of one acci- 
dent and within sixty days thereafter.” 
It is pointed out that “only one of the 
specified benefits shall be paid in any 
case,” and that “the payment of bene- 
fits under this section shall terminate 
this certificate as to all parties.’ 

Under Part II covering hospitalization 
the benefits are divided into two classes, 
designated as “major surgical opera- 
tions” and “minor surgical operations.” 
Such benefits shall not be available in 
any case where a claim is made under 
Part I. The surgical benefit under ma- 
jor operations includes hospital fees and 
applies to operations performed only 
after ninety days from the policy date 
and before the assured has attained the 
age of 60 years. 

$250 Maximum Surgical Benefit 

“In no event shall a greater sum than 
$250 be paid on such benefits within 
any One premium year,” it is stated. It 
is further made clear that “the amount 
claimed hereunder shall not exceed the 
actual cost of surgeon’s and hospital fees, 
which, if less than the amount of hos- 
pitalization benefits provided for one 
year, shall leave the balance of that 
sum available to apply on any subsequent 
operation during the premium year.” 

For minor surgical operations the So- 
ciety’s liability is not to exceed 50% of 
the actual cost of the operation or a 
total liability of $30 on any one claim. 

Home Service Benefits 

Home service benefits, listed under 
Part II], cover treatment in the home 
by an ethical licensed physician in the 


(Continued on Page 46) 














value to agents and brokers. 


the U. S. F. & G. and the F. & G. Fire. 


These Companies originated and 
broadcast the slogan, “Consult 
your Broker or Agent as you 
would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 
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[surance MEN have always recognized one outstanding fact about the 
U. S. F. & G. and the F. & G. Fire. They are “Local-A gency-Minded” companies 
The U. S. F. & G. has built its business by helping agents and brokers build theirs. 
or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 


To that end it originated and has spread broadcast the slogan, “Consult your Agent 


But the cooperation of the U. S. F. & G. is not all on the premium-getting side. Far 
from it. For, although an agent or broker gets his income from premiums, it is what 
happens on claims that helps build his reputation and his business. Adjust quickly. 
Pay promptly. That has always been the policy of the U. S. F. & G.—a policy of untold 


Since 1896 the U. S. F. & G. has paid out $290,000,000 in claims and adjust- 
ment expenses. ‘Today that policy stands as an assurance to agents and brokers 


that they are insuring the future of their own business when they insure clients with 


Unexcelled service on all casualty, 
surety, fire, automobile and inland 
marine lines through 11,000 
Agencies and Branch offices in 
the United States and Canada. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
ere Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation ft ay as 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Advantages of Public Liability 
For Property Used As Collateral 


By W. M. Goodwin, ’ 
Bethlehem, Pa., Agent 


When the money lender of today, be 
he in the guise of a bank or a finance 
company, makes a loan and takes an in- 
terest in a property for collateral, he 
automatically thinks of fire insurance as 
a necessity to protect his interests. 
Sometimes he requires windstorm and 
explosion coverage which is just as jus- 
tifiable as protection against fire but 
more often he waives this upon the as- 
sumption that his collateral is immune 
from these very common hazards. Oc- 
casionally he figures that there may be 
enough value in the land alone to pro- 
tect his interests and he does not care 
to burden the borrower with any more 
expense than he considers really neces- 
sary. 

If all money lending institutions were 
hard boiled, heartless units, then this at- 
titude might be easily understood but 
we must assume, and correctly so, I be- 
lieve, that this is not the case and that 
the banks, at least, make loans with 
some thought of aiding the borrower to 
become a successful, valuable citizen in 
the community. If they fail to insist 
upon complete protection against com- 
mon hazards in order to save the bor- 
rower expense they are doing him more 
harm than good and incidentally defeat- 
ing the principal purpose of all commer- 
cial loans, i.e., to build up the business 
of the community through the develop- 
ment of the individual. 

Sell Complete Protection Idea 

It is this lack of interest in such neces- 
sary coverages as windstorm and explo- 
sion insurance that retards the develop- 
ment of that business. We know that 
the objection cannot be the cost for it 
is trifling compared to fire insurance. If 
the financial institutions in each com- 
munity could be persuaded to insist upon 
complete coverage of the properties in 
which they are interested, not only for 
their own protection, but for the bene- 
fit of their borrowers, as well, then we 
would see a remarkable growth in pre- 
miums for this class. 

In my opinion a local agent cannot un- 
dertake any project with as much prom- 
ise for personal business and oppor- 
tunity for real service than that of sell- 
ing this idea to the money lending in- 
stitutions in his town. The idea must 
be sold to all the competing factors in 
the community, for one cannot increase 
the cost of his money over the other, 
and the task is no easy one. Immediate- 
ly the thought is that you are just an- 
other insurance salesman with a new 
method of selling a familiar article, 
therefore, you cannot make the approach 
from the sales angle, but must, instead, 
try to stress the great service possibili- 
ties of the plan. Sell the idea of com- 
plete protection for all parties interested 
in any money transaction to the lender 
first and leave it to him to sell the bor- 
rower. 


P. L. & P. O. Coverage Overlooked 


I can never understand why an auto- 
mobile finance company does not insist 
upon coverage to insure the future buy- 
ing power of its customers through pub- 
lic liability and property damage insur- 


ance. The dealer will strive mightily to 
sell a car and the finance company will 
try equally as hard to secure the deal- 
ers finance account. Both of them 
realize that they depend entirely upon 
the purchaser for their livelihood, yet 
they will jeopardize the future purchas- 
ing power of the car user by ignoring the 
necessity of protection against claims 
for personal injuries or property dam- 
age, that, if they prevail, may complete- 
ly remove him from the prospect list for 
years. In many cases the buyer is com- 
pelled to discontinue his payments for 
the same reason and the dealer and the 
finance company have a used car back on 
their hands. 

The finance company always insists 
upon fire, transportation, theft and 
some form of collision insurance, usual- 
ly in an amount equal to their interest 
in the vehicle, and the owner frequently 
takes a chance with his investment. 

The reason for this is again the de- 
sire to keep the cost down but if the 
seller would insist upon complete cov- 
erage for his customers’ interests as well 
as his own and would consent to finance 
the entire premium required as he 
is now doing in the case of limited pro- 
tection, then I am sure that it would 
only be a question of time before at 
least 75% of the cars upon the road 
were covered for liability and property 
damage insurance, 


Other Advantages 


Aside from the possibility of a great 
increase in premium income such as a 
plan would develop, there are many 
other advantages. The large number 
of insured cars would react to the bene- 
fit of the public and discourage the de- 
mand for drastic compulsory automobile 
insurance laws. It would greatly in- 
crease the sale of automobiles as there 
would be fewer car owners financially 
ruined because of inability to defend or 
pay damage suits. It would relieve the 
courts of many expensive, petty law 
suits, as most cases are settled by in- 
surance companies without litigation. It 
would teach the public the value of this 
form of coverage and impress them 
with the need of the service and pro- 
tection it offers. A large number of 
car owners would continue all forms of 
automobile insurance if started upon the 
right path by the dealer and finance 
company. 

The agent might object to this pro- 
cedure because the finance companies 
would probably make a deal with some 
insurance companies to write the public 
liability and property damage coverage 
direct as they are now doing the fire, 
theft and collision, agents’ association 
resolutions to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. There is every likelihood that they 
would try to do this and if they suc- 
ceeded they would only monopolize the 
protection for a year and a half at the 
most and then the local agent would 
come in for the renewal. The chances 
are, however, that most finance compa- 
nies would rather see the legal liability 
lines handled by the local agents as they 
require a great deal of service. Because 
of the moral hazard I am sure that most 
casualty companies would rather leave 
the underwriting of such lines in the 
hands of their local agents. 

There is nothing to prevent the local 
agent from offering these suggestions to 
his dealer and finance company friends 
and if he can persuade them to urge 
complete coverage there is no reason 


Farmer’s Worry Over Auto Law Suit 
With No Insurance Causes His Death 


Believe it or not, but the lack of auto- 
mobile insurance indirectly caused a 
man’s death not so long ago. A well- 
to-do farmer, involved in an accident 
with no insurance protection, worried so 
much about the ensuing court action in 
the case that an apoplexy stroke resulted 
and a later recurring stroke ended in 
death. 

Edwin E. Sterns, publicity department 
of the Travelers, was given the facts by 
a doctor friend and tells them in Protec- 
tion as follows: “This well-to-do farmer, 
who managed his business affairs care- 
fully, also thought automobile insurance 
protection unessential. He reasoned that, 
as he drove his car very slowly and only 
on week-days when traffic was not heavy 
there was very little need for insurance 
protection. 

“On the way to a picnic, he had the 
misfortune while driving very slowly, to 
become involved in an automobile acci- 
dent. The driver of the other car had 
the right-of-way. While the collision 
which ensued was not a violent one, it 


was found necessary to amputate the le 
of the driver of the other car. 

“Lawsuits followed promptly. From 
one court to another the case was tried, 
the verdicts being consistently rendered 
against the well-to-do farmer who 
thought that the awards were unjust and 
excessive. 


Law Suit Becomes Obsession 


“All of these court actions worried the 
farmer. Unaccustomed as he was to 
court procéedings, he talked of nothing 
else. The lawsuit became an obsession, 
Absence from his duties on the farm 
also helped to upset his daily routine. 

“The final upshot of the story told me 
was that the farmer’s mental distress re- 
sulted in a stroke of apoplexy and later 
a recurring stroke ended in death. 

“Why didn’t the farmer pay the award 
and relieve himself of all this distress?’ 
I asked. The answer was that he did 
not have ready cash available. 

“It just isn’t sensible to go without 
automobile insurance, no matter who you 
are or where you live,’ was the conclud- 
ing remark of my doctor friend.” 





why he should not write the excess in- 
surance over the coverages assumed by 
the finance companies insurance fa- 
cilities. Neither is there any reason why 
the finance company cannot include the 
premiums on this extra insurance in its 
finance plan and pay the agent in full. 


How Banker Fits Into Picture 


The same principle applies to the 
banker who loans money upon commer- 
cial paper, securities or mortgage col- 
lateral. He makes the loan not only be- 
cause it pays him 6% interest or because 
he desires to take over the collateral 
in the event of the failure of the bor- 
rower to meet his obligation, but be- 
cause he knows that his bank will grow 
only if the community prospers and this 
cannot be accomplished unless the indi- 
vidual citizen is happy and financially 
solvent. 


Because of his duty to his stockhold- 
ers and other depositors the banker re- 
quires ample collateral to protect the 
loan and if the collateral be in the form 
of real property he asks for insurance 
to cover his interests in it. He hopes 
that the borrower will make good use 
of the money loaned him, will pay the 
interest thereon and discharge the ob- 
ligation when due. He has no desire to 
assume charge of the collateral although 
he may even go so far as to exercise a 
considerable interest in the conduct of 
the borrowers’ business, helping him as 
much as possible with advice and influ- 
ence, but he rarely inquires as to his in- 
surance protection. He seldom analyzes 
his hazards and the daily risks to which 
he is exposed as a result of the mere 
exisitence of his property and the opera- 
tion of his business. He usually thinks 
of public liability insurance as an unnec- 
essary side line, cares nothing at all 
about product liability coverage and rec- 
ommends the cheapest form of work- 
men’s compensation insurance on the 
market. Then one day his borrower is 
ruined by a law suit and he adds another 
property to his long list of frozen assets 
and the poor borrower is no longer a 
good customer of his bank, and perhaps 
he has ruined other good customers as 
well. 

The banker is in a position where he 
can tactfully but firmly demand a com- 
plete audit of his borrowers’ hazards 
and insist upon indemnity to protect all 
interested. And by “all interested” I 
include the entire community. 

There is no doubt but most insurance 
is sold at the “source” of the money be- 
hind the business or individual. And 
the “source” must be impressed with the 
immense importance of complete insur- 
ance coverage in order to conserve its 
own interests and to properly serve the 
community which looks to it for lead- 
ership. 


SUIT INVOLVES RARE DISEASE 





Acute Leukemia Not Affected by Acci- 
dent, Court Holds After Medical 
Testimony; Claim Under Auto Policy 


A rare disease which causes difficult 
complications if brought into a liability 
suit is acute leukemia, which figured in 
a recent case won by the Consolidated 
Indemnity in California. Much conflict- 
ing medical testimony was brought into 
court in an effort to clarify the matter. 

While acute leukemia is a somewhat 
rare disease, yet its fatalistic course, 
namely, two to eight weeks, is such that 
if a person who has contracted the dis- 
ease should be involved in an automo- 
bile accident between the time of its 
contraction and his death, a claim for 
damages for wrongful death resulting 
from the accident itself is almost certain 
to be made. 

In this case Mrs. Irene George sued 
Mrs. Mildred Borgeson claiming her 
husband’s death was the result of an 
automobile collision. George had seemed 
to be only slightly injured in the acci- 
dent, but he died six weeks later of acute 
leukemia. His wife claimed that the dis- 
ease had been either contracted or 
hastened by the accident. Medical tes- 
timony, gathered with considerable diffi- 
culty, showed that there is no known 
cause of the disease and it is not pro- 
duced or accelerated as the result of an 
accident. It is always fatal. 

Papenberg & Smith, Los Angeles ad- 
justers, investigated the case and col- 
lected the testimony for trial. 





FOUR LICENSES LOST 





Revocation and Suspensions for Failure 
to Account for Premiums Collected 
in New York 


Failure to account for premiums col- 
lected cost three New York brokers their 
licenses last week when Superintendent 
Van Schaick revoked the license of 
Humphrey J. Monahan and temporarily 
suspended those of Robert P. McTigue 
and Anthony Bruno. 

Monahan was licensed as a general in- 
surance broker. McTigue was held to 
be responsible as an officer of William 
J. Goldbeck, Inc., and his license was 
suspended until February 25, 1933. The 
charge against Bruno was failing oe 
properly account for premiums, and | 
suspension was for three months Gadios 
January 25. 

The bail bond agent’s license of Mer- 
rick V. Nittorly was revoked. He was 
convicted by the Federal authorities of 
altering bonds in the Federal Court. 
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- Unquestionable financial strength. 


The facilities and ability to satisfy 


exacting requirements. 





ENTE, AP EP 
Established in 1869, the London 
Guarantee is one of the oldest 
and strongest casualty com- 
panies in the world. 


Sound judgement in meeting ever 


changing conditions. 


An unblemished record for fair 
treatment of agents, claimants and 


policyholders. 


These are some of the reasons why 
far-seeing agents are turning to the 


“Tondon Guarantee”. 














LONDON 
GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CoO., LTD. 


J. M. HAINES, U. S. Manager 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Behrens’ Recovery Program 


Continental Casualty President in Urging Agents to Push 
Aggressively for Business Calls Attention 
To Reforms Needed 


H. A. Behrens, president, Continental 
Casualty and Continental Assurance, in 
a frank message to field associates of 
these organizations this week, urged 
them to take advantage of what the 
home office management “believes to be 
the second stage in the development of 
business recovery.” Mr. Behrens rec- 
ommended a more aggressive pushing 
for business, a more aggressive presen- 
tation of the financial strength of the 
Continental institutions, and a more ag- 
gressive fitting of plans and ways and 
means to present day conditions. At the 
same time he called attention to certain 
definite reforms which this phase of the 
business recovery demanded, among 
them being economy in both business 
and personal affairs and the constant 
need for an aggressive collection policy. 
Mr. Behrens’ message follows in part: 


“In the evolution of the world’s affairs 
whenever there is a trend that is in a 
different direction from the commonly 
existing belief, the movement caused by 
such a trend goes through three phases. 
First, everybody agrees that the new 
movement or trend is a physical impos- 
sibility. The second phase is that while 
a changing trend is perhaps possible, it 
is exceedingly improbable and therefore 
does not exist. Thirdly, when the trend 
is plainly apparent, all agree that they 
have believed it was so all the time. The 
recovery of business conditions goes 
through these same three stages. 


Act on Foresight to Be Happy on 
Hindsight 


“We believe that business has passed 
the first stage where recovery was con- 
sidered a physical impossibility and that 
we have entered the second stage where 
it is considered an extreme improba- 
bility. When we get to the third stage, 
when business prosperity is a matter of 
common knowledge, the men and insti- 
tutions that have failed to take advan- 
tage of their foresight will be in the 
category of those who sit on the Front 
Porch and sorrowfully relate what won- 
derful things would have happened to 
them if they had followed what they be- 
lieved to be their hunch way back in 
1932. The idea is to act on foresight and 
to be happy on hindsight rather than to 
be stagnant on foresight and to dream 
about action on hindsight. 


“The management of the Continental 
Companies is taking advantage of what 
it believes to be the second stage in the 
development of business recovery by ag- 
gressive action now, before the other 
fellow sees what the management be- 
lieves it sees now. This implies, among 
other obvious things, a more aggressive 
pushing for business, a more aggressive 
presentation of the financial strength of 
the Continental institutions, and a more 
aggressive fitting of plans and ways and 
means to present day conditions. The 
management invites you as its field as- 
sociate to do likewise. 


Importance of Economy 


“But in laying out and following such 
a program, we must also call your at- 
tention to certain very definite reforms 
which its successful carrying out de- 
mands. The first and most important 
one 1s economy—economy in both busi- 
ness and personal affairs. In business 
affairs one must take care that the 
economy does not in any way affect un- 
favorably the service which an insurance 
institution and its representatives owe 
to the insuring public. 

“Aside from that consideration, econ- 
omy in business cannot go too far. The 
business that is going to succeed in the 
future is the one that can give the best 
service at the lowest expense. Of equal 
importance is economy in personal af- 
fairs. Personal habits of economy will 
undoubtedly be reflected in similar busi- 


ness habits. This does not mean that 
we need to deprive ourselves or our 
families of the needed comforts and hap- 
piness, for there is not an insurance man 
in the land who if he works a reason- 
able number of hours a day does not 
earn enough for that purpose. 

“The next and perhaps equally impor- 
tant consideration to have in mind, and 
on which a certain amount of reform is 
still necessary, is the operation of the 
credit function. Neither insurance insti- 
tutions nor insurance men under pres- 
ent conditions can afford to give as lib- 
eral credit or to be as lenient in making 
collections as during the last decade. In 
time of trouble the first thing that a 
policyholder leans on is his insurance 
policy. His insurance premiums should 
therefore come in the same category as 
his other necessities and be paid ac- 
cordingly. 

“To the extent that we fail to impress 
this upon policyholders and to act on it, 
to that degree do we fail in our duty as 
insurance men. Insurance primarily is 
for those who can afford to pay for it. 
Those who cannot so afford have very 
little to insure. A great majority of our 
agents have realized the importance of 
an aggressive collection policy and have 
found to their surprise and delight that 
it was just as easy to collect closely and 
promptly.” 





AGREEMENT AN AWARD 





Approval by Compensation Board Made 
Kentucky Payment Legal Action; 
Subject to Reopening 
When a_workmen’s compensation 
board approves an agreement made be- 
tween employe and employer for com- 
pensation, it counts as an award of the 
board, the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
has ruled, upholding the board in reopen- 
ing the case for further awards. The 
defense was that there had been no ac- 
tion by the board and therefore the 
claim was not valid due to time limita- 

tions. 

Rufus Middleton was injured when a 
large rock fell on him in a mine of the 
Black Mountain Corp. He spent several 
weeks in the hospital where X-rays were 
made. The employer agreed to pay com- 
pensation of $15 a week for ninety-four 
weeks, and the agreement was signed. 

Later it was found that Middleton was 
suffering from burns suffered by the 
X-ray. The compensation board re- 
opened the case and awarded him $9 a 
week for 335 weeks, during which he was 
totally unable to work. 


A. C. TAYLOR PROMOTED 

The Fidelity & Deposit has appointed 
Ashby C. Taylor, formerly assistant man- 
ager of its Atlanta Branch, as manager 
of that office. Mr. Taylor succeeds Fred 
L. Nesbitt who has been assigned to 
special field development work. 

Prior to joining the F. & D.’s Atlanta 
branch in August, 1928, Mr. Taylor had 
been bonding manager in the Atlanta 
branch of the Employers’ Indemnity. 


BUYS BROOKLYN BUSINESS 

Frank H. Eckels of 185 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, has purchased the in- 
surance business formerly conducted by 
the C. H. Bainbridge Corp. of 93 Clinton 
Street, Brooklyn. He will continue to 
represent the companies in the Bain- 
bridge agency. 


PHILA. SURETY ASS’N LINEUP 

A. F, Timmins, Alliance Casualty, was 
re-elected president of the Surety Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Philadelphia at 
its annual meeting this week. Other of- 
ficers elected were J. D. Latham, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, vice-president; S. R. 
Fanning, Union Indemnity, treasurer, and 
F. W. Moore, Hartford Accident, secre- 
tary. 











Chicago Brokers Debate 
Plate Glass Situation 


FEAR RATE INCREASE PROPOSAL 





Lower Commissions Also Agitated to 
Offset Losses Brought About by 
_Window Smashing Racket 





Chicago’s window smashing racket, 
which is estimated to have cost business 
men of the city $900,000 this year and 
caused the plate glass insurance confer- 
ence to give serious consideration to an 
increase in the rates to equalize under- 
writing losses, was the subject of a heat- 
ed debate at the annual meeting of the 
Insurance Brokers Association of Illinois 
October 28. An agitation for reduction 
in commissions. in exchange for a reten- 
tion of the present rates consumed the 
greater part of the meeting. 

The specific proposal of increasing 
rates 121%4% on small plate glass risks 
and 3714% on large risks was made by 
the conference in a report read by F. C. 
Bracken, temporary chairman. Conflict- 
ing views as to the effect these new rates 
might have upon the underwriting profits 
of companies were expressed. Some of 
the brokers felt that a lower commission 
instead of increased rates would serve to 
to take the plate glass line out of the 
red much more quickly. On the other 
hand, a large group of brokers com- 
plained that such a reduction in commis- 
sions would mean a continuance of the 
precedent started in the compensation 
business and would jeopardize incomes of 
agents and brokers. 

S. Paul Hutchison, deputy insurance 
commissioner of Illinois, delivered an ad- 
dress on the administration of the brok- 
ers’ qualification law to date, revealing 
that although slow to accomplish its pur- 
pose, the new law had enabled the State 
Insurance Department in five months’ 
time to dispose of 500 applications of 
part time agents and brokers who-did 
not meet with the specifications of the 
statute. A prominent sportsman was 
anane those declined, Mr. Hutchison 
said. 


EAGLE INDEMNITY EXAM. 


N. Y. Dep’t Report Shows $7,025,608 
Admitted Assets Held by Company 

on Dec. 31, 1931; $1,968,299 Surplus 

The examination by the New York 
State Insurance Department into the 
condition and affairs of the Eagle In- 
demnity as of December 31, 1931, shows 
the company to be in possession of ad- 
mitted assets of $7,025,608 with liabili- 
ties, except capital, of $4,057,308, and a 
surplus based on Convention values of 
$1,968,299 over all liabilities, which, with 
its capital of $1,000,000 provides a sur- 
plus of $2,968,299 to policyholders. 

The premiums written during 1931 
amounted to $3,537,030 and the surplus 
to policyholders almost equals the writ- 
ings for that year. The report shows 
that the company had set up over $470,- 
000 in excess of the amount required by 
the State Department for reserve for 
losses. It is also noteworthy that the 
company claimed only a surplus of 
$521,344. 

The total net increase in surplus, as 
shown by the report, amounted to 


$488,114.05. 
GERMAN ACCOUNTANTS’ 








COVER 





Law Too Severe for Insurance Compa- 
nies to Underwrite Liability; 
Stricter than U. S. Statutes 
_Insurance companies of all nationali- 
ties are refusing to write liability cov- 
erage for public accountants in Germany, 
owing to the great liability that these 
accountants run. The corporation law 
of Germany requires an annual examina- 
tion by an accountant, approved by the 
government. In case of negligence on 
the part of the accountant, he is liable 
for up to $24,000. When this law was 
passed it was supposed that insurance 
companies would take care of the risk, 

but such has not been the case. 
Accountants have to certify that the 

accounting, balance sheet and. annual re- 

port are fully legal. But recent law suits 


—:! 


have shown that the border line between 
legal and illegal transactions is by no 
means clear and that even experts have 
contradicting opinions. 

In the United States, England and 
other countries where such an account- 
ing law has been in existence for some 
time the liability is much more restricted, 
as the auditors only certify that “accord- 
ing to their best knowledge and belief” 
the books give a true picture. 


GERMAN LIABILITY BOOK 








New Edition of Herzfelder and Kaisch 
Volume Issued by German Insurance 
Society; An Analytical Study 

The second edition of Herzfelder and 
Katsch on liability insurance has been 
issued by the German Society for Insur- 
ance Science through the_ publishing 
house of E. S. Mittler & Son, Berlin. 
The text covers the general field of lia- 
bility coverage. x 

The authors discuss the history, eco- 
nomic significance, major types of car- 
riers, state regulation, and practical ad- 
ministrative procedure of liability insur- 
ance in an introductory section and then 
present an analytical study of the lia- 
bility insurance contract. 

There follows a discussion of concrete 
agency and brokerage problems, the 
needs of many types of insurers, the spe- 
cific application of liability insurance to 
problems of individual industries and the 
estimation of loss to insurer and insured. 
Finally, there is a chapter on reinsur- 
ance problems in the liability field. The 
appendix presents a review of the inter- 
national literature on liability insurance. 


Klein Address 


(Continued from Page 19) 


of the whole population, not downward 
from the detached heights of officialdom. 
Social Security ‘ 

“Thus it represents an embodiment of 
social security, which is by no means 
the least of its attributes in such peri- 
ods of distress and widespread uncer- 
tainty. Our burdens of taxation are 
heavy indeed these days; their curtail- 
ment is absolutely indispensable—and 
that goes for state and local taxes which 
account for 71% of that burden, as well 
as for federal imposts which supply the 
remaining 29%. But think what that lat- 
ter burden would be if our federal gov- 
ernment took on the countless types of 
individual insurance which account for 
so large a portion of the national budgets 
abroad. Surely here is one more exam- 
ple of the wisdom of the axiom: “That 
government is best which governs least.’ 

“And so we have this nationally ac- 
cepted institution of life insurance as a 
mighty surety against the uncertainties 
of life and a substantial solace in the 
certainty of death. Naturally, 68,000,000 
‘Americans can’t be wrong. Why? The 
answer is threefold: first, the fundamen- 
tal appeal of insurance to our instincts 
and emotions, again, the scientific con- 
duct of the business itself, and finally 
the legal safeguards enforced by vigilant 
state authorities. 

Praises State Officials 

“Here is a striking fact, as to the se- 
curity of the insurance business in gen- 
eral. The efficiency and honesty of the 
companies themselves, plus this co-opera- 
tive vigilance of state officials, account 
for the fact that in the last half cen- 
tury, with all of the ups and downs of 
business in that time, including the ap- 
palling crises of the 90s and the 1930s, 
there has not been a single major failure 
in the insurance business. There have, 
of course, been weak companies, but 
through the tireless watchfulness of our 
insurance commissioners the impairment 
of their reserves has always been de- 
tected before actual failure and, under 
authority of law, in each case the proper 
state officer has assumed charge of the 
affairs of the company for the protec- 
tion of the policyholders. 

“The long record of faithful perform- 
ance by life insurance fully merits 
our moral and financial confidence in it 
as a bulwark, a solid rock upon which 
we can build with assurance, for it has 
indeeed proven itself a depression-proof 
institution.” 
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ANNOUNCING 


THAT IN THE INTEREST OF GREATER 
FINANCIAL STABILITY AND 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 
OF OPERATION 


We have, by and with the approval of the Insurance Commissioner and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, consolidated the Resources and Organization of 
INTERNATIONAL Re-INsuRANCE CorporaTION and INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY CoMPANY. 


That the combined assets are in excess of $25,000,000—all of which are now security for 
policies and liabilities of Independence Indemnity Company. 


That the business of the “Independence” will be conducted as heretofore from the Independ- 
ence Building, Philadelphia, without change of personnel, but will be operated hereafter as 
INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY UNDERWRITERS Of INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE CoRPORATION. 


That during the past twelve months the Independence has liquidated practically all of its 
mortgage guarantees amounting to more than $2,500,000, and has in addition paid for legiti- 
mate insurance claims more than $7,000,000. 


That we thank our Policyholders, our Agents and Brokers and all of our friends for the loyal 
support which they have extended us in the past and for their assurances that the same confi- 
dence will be reposed in us for the future. 


That business generally is on the up-grade and, that irrespective of election results in Novem- 
ber, business will continue to improve, and we, as heretofore, are going to continue strictly 
minding our own business, believing that if all so do, we—as well as all others—will continue 
to have a worthwhile business to mind. 


President 


International Re-Insurance Corporation 
Los Angeles, California 


James Morrison, Vice-President 


New York Office rm YW y Ve 
Chae President 


90 William Street 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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W. H. Koop and Jesse S. Phillips 
Change Posts in Great American Ind. 


In keeping with the policy of the Great 
American organization to centralize its 
executive management and to coordinate 
the activities of its various affiliated com- 
panies the boards of directors at meet- 
ings this week made effective these 
changes: 

W. H. Koop retires as chairman of the 
Great American Indemnity board and is 
succeeded in this post by Jesse S. Phil- 
lips, who has been president of the com- 
pany. In turn, Mr. Phillips retires from 
the presidency of the indemnity company 
and is succeeded by Mr. Koop, who is 
now president of each of the Great 
American companies except the North 
Carolina Home of which he is_ board 
chairman, 

Mr. Phillips, who is not to be confused 
with Vice-President Alexander R. Phil- 


lips of the parent company, was also 
elected vice-president of the Great 


American, the American Alliance and 
the Rochester American. 

In his new capacity Jesse S. Phillips 
will have charge of those phases of the 
business involving contacts with state 
supervising officials and, in addition, will 
continue to be the spokesman for the 
Great American Indemnity in the vari- 
ous organizations with which it is af- 
filiated.. These are functions which Mr. 
Phillips is particularly well equipped to 
perform because of his past experience 
as a legislator, as superintendent of in- 
surance of New York, and as general 
manager and counsel of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. His assignment to these duties 
is evidence of the growing importance 
of the so-called “public relations” as- 
pects of the insurance business and the 
high regard in which Mr. Phillips is held 
by the management and directorate of 
the group. 

No general reorganization of policies 
or personnel in the Great American In- 
demnity is contemplated. 











Policy Uniformity Progress at 
Quarterly Premium Meeting 


Chicago, Nov. 2—Uniform policy 
phraseology and underwriting prac- 
tices by companies writing quarterly 
premium commercial accident and 
health insurance was more definitely 
assured as a result of a special meet- 
ing called Tuesday evening and at- 
tended by company executives, a ma- 
jority of whom were here for the an- 
nual meeting of Life Agency Officers. 
Unanticipated accord among some 
thirty or more companies represented 
on most of the thirteen agreements 
was encouraging to those who feel 
that lack of uniform policy wording 
has given rise to a type of competi- 
tion harmful to the accident and 
health business. 

The moot point upon which no con- 
sensus was reached was concerning 
age limits and sliding scales of in- 
demnity at older ages. A harmonious 
discussion and fair consideration, fol- 
lowed the submission of agreements 
on the accident insuring clause, acci- 
dent death clause (time limit within 
which death must occur) and accident 
disability clause both total and par- 
tial as well as sickness clause. 

Reconsideration of the agreements 
on which no decisions were reached 
was proposed for the December meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference. 











MORE ACCEPTANCES 





Five Commissioners Including G. S. Van 
Schaick Are Honorary Chairmen of 
Roosevelt-Garner Insurance Group 
Insurance Associates for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and John N. Garner, national 
Democratic organization of which John 
A. Griffin, Fidelity & Deposit vice- 
president, is chairman, has received ac- 
ceptances from the following insurance 
commissioners to act as honorary na- 

tional chairmen: 

Dan C. Boney, North Carolina; C. C. 
Greer, Alabama; Sam B. King, South 
Carolina; Jess G. Read, Oklahoma, and 
George S. Van Schaick, New York. In 
addition Major O. L. Bodenhamer, past 
commander, American Legion, who is an 
agent at El Dorado, Ark., and Charles 
A. Sunderlin, prominent insurance at- 
torney and lecturer of Los Angeles, are 
serving as honorary chairmen. 





REVOKES TWO LICENSES 
Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick has revoked the licenses of 
Benjamin R. Halley, 10 East 43rd Street, 
New York City, and Anthony Esposito, 

33-19 Webster Avenue, Long Island. 


U. S. F. & G. WARNING 





Cautions Agents on Contract Bond Writ- 
ings; Conditions Demand Entirely 
New Basis of Underwriting 
Alert to the considerably changed con- 
ditions in the construction field, the 
United States F. & G. advised its agents 
this week to be particularly wary in un- 
derwriting any new bonds for contrac- 
tors engaged in Federal aid or other 

large projects. The company says: 

“Heretofore we have underwritten con- 
tract risks, first, on the basis of the con- 
tractor’s standing, from the standpoint 
of finances and experience; second on 
the type of equipment he had for the 
work; third, on his ability efficiently and 
economically to perform the contract. 

“Under these new specifications, how- 
ever, we shall have to underwrite our 
risks on an entirely different basis. It 
will be more a question of the contrac- 
tor’s financial standing and his ability to 
make a contribution if his bid is insuf- 
ficient to perform the work*by the meth- 
ods prescribed. 

“It is generally conceded that, when 
the low bidders are considerably below 
the other bidders, they have overlooked 
the fact that they will have to use teams 
and hand labor instead of power equip- 
ment. These contractors stand to sus- 
tain a considerable loss.” 





OKLA. INCREASE DECLINED 

In view of pending litigation before the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court the state in- 
surance board has declined to accept or 
approve the compensation rate increase 
proposal submitted on October 22 by W. 
E. Roeber, general manager, National 
Council on Compensation Insurance. 


Nathan Mobley Speaks 
Before N. J. Surety Ass’n 


NEW AMSTERDAM RESIDENT V.-P. 








Selection of Contract Bond Lines Under 
Present Conditions Featured; Selling 
of Fidelity Lines Urged 





Present and future problems in con- 
tract bond underwriting were featured in 
the talk given by Nathan Mobley, resi- 


dent vice-president, New Amsterdam 
Casualty in New York, on Tuesday be- 
fore the Surety Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New Jersey at the Newark Ath- 
letic Club. Mr. Mobley was concerned 
over the probability of a rise in material 
prices and pointed out that “this very 
improvement will create a contingency 
for surety companies because work now 
under way may not be finished before 
prices go up.” 

The speaker gave specific cases of how 
cheaply work was being let today and 
said that one of the bad features of 
the situation was the eagerness of con- 
tractors to get business at almost any 
price in a demoralized market. On one 
job, he said, the bids ranged from $476,- 
000 to more than $1,000,000. “Something 
is wrong somewhere in this state of af- 
fairs,” he declared, “and it is time that 
we used a new yardstick of measurement 
in the selection of our contract bond 
business.” In Mr. Mobley’s opinion the 
surety company which guarantees the 
price of the low bidder is faced with a 
loss unless there is a shock absorber to 
take up that loss. 


Contractor’s Reliability Important 


“No matter how reliable a contractor 
has been in the past a thorough investi- 
gation of his present standing is essen- 
tial today before accepting large bonds,” 
the speaker continued. He urged that 
underwriters should ascertain whether 
the contractor was financially able to 
handle new projects; whether the let 
price on some of his other work was 
soundly based and whether his sub-con- 
tractors were solvent. 

Turning his attention to the surety end 
of the business Mr. Mobley said he 
looked upon it as a banking transaction 
as contrasted with fidelity which he view- 
ed as insurance. Then he said: “I see 
nothing on the horizon to indicate any 
real improvement in the banking features 
of our business.” Big depository bond 
writings are fast becoming a thing of the 
past, he declared, and companies should 
not write court bonds and financial guar- 
antees except on a collateral basis. 

Fidelity lines, on the other hand, were 
held up as the “brightest side of our 
business,” and Mr. Mobley was enthu- 
siastic over the many golden opportuni- 
ties existing in this field today. “Sell 
fidelity as dishonesty insurance,” he 
urged. His thought was that new sources 
of business should be created rather than 
taking lines away from another company. 
With so many employers now under-in- 
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sured he felt that every effort should be 
made to increase the bond penalties of 
the customers already on the books. He 
suggested : 


Favors Fidelity Blanket Bonds 


“If your customer already has a sched- 
ule bond the next step is to impress 
upon him the need for blanket bond coy- 
erage. I predict that the blanket bond 
will eventually replace the fidelity sched- 
ule and individual bond and when this 
comes about our problem will be made 
much easier.” Referring to the unfor- 
tunate experience in New Jersey over 
building and loan blanket bonds Mr. 
Mobley said that changes made in this 
bond form by the Surety Association of 
America at its meeting last week will 
greatly help to eliminate unsatisfactory 
competitive conditions. He also thought 
that the New Jersey underwriters. should 
unite in getting a law passed by the 
state legislature outlawing London 
Lloyd’s from the state and in this con- 
nection he said that such a law could 
very well be modeled after the Michigan 
law which has been so helpful. 

In closing Mr. Mobley left the encour- 
aging thought with the New Jersey as- 
sociation that with the rectification of 
mistakes of the post-war period the 
bonding business today presented a big 
opportunity for those men who “have 
their feet squarely on the ground and 
are determined to stick close to their 
jobs in making a bright future for them- 
selves.” 

As a nominating committee for its 
December annual election the associa- 
tion selected Alfred H. Edwards, Amer- 
ican Surety; Blake Lumpkin, Maryland 
Casualty, and R. W. Hawkins, New Am- 
sterdam. John F. Clark, American 
Surety, president of the association since 
its inception, presided. 





NEW MAINE RATES REFUSED 





Commissioner Spencer Orders Further 
Trial to Be Given to 1931 Emer- 
gency Compensation Increases 
Wilbur D. Spencer, Maine insurance 
commissioner, this week declined to ap- 
prove new compensation rates until the 
rate increase which became effective 
September 1, 1931, has had further trial. 
Commissioner Spencer’s decision em- 
braced both the stock company pro- 
posal for a 3.5% increase with discounts 
on large risks and the non-stock pro- 
posal for a decrease equivalent to 5.5%. 
In justifying the continuance of the (931 

schedule he said in part: 

“At the moment, all things considered, 
it does not seem to be in the public in- 
terest to increase overhead expenses for 
so many industries when future results 
may show that it is not necessary. The 
1931 schedule should be given sufficient 
time to demonstrate its adequacy or the 
reverse.” 
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YESTERDAY'S METHODS ArE Not ToDAy's 


New times, new needs, 

Particularly in insurance selling. 

Agents who find business dull 

With the use of antiquated sales methods 

Will take on a new lease of life 

By using THE AZ TNA PLAN. 

This modern system of insurance salesmanship 
Is as far in advance of ordinary production methods 
As modern means of transportation 

Are superior to the horse and buggy. 

Why not inquire? Write 


THE ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
affiliated with 

THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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N. J. Companies Held To 
Be Financially Sound 


COL. KELLY REPORTS TO MOORE 





Insurance Commissioner Explains Causes 
of N. J. Fidelity & Plate Glass Fail- 
ure, One of Few in State 


Despite the trying times the general 
financial condition of New Jersey insur- 
ance companies was held to be satisfac- 
tory by Colonel William H. Kelly, com- 
missioner of banking and insurance, in a 
recent report submitted to Governor A. 
Harry Moore. Due to the state depart- 
ment’s general policy of co-operation, the 
report stressed, some probable failures 
have been averted by mergers, consoli- 
dations, reinsurance arrangements or ad- 
justments of capital structures. 

There are about 100 New Jersey com- 
panies with assets of more than $3,500,- 
000,000, having millions of policyholders 
throughout the United States and abroad. 
In addition some 500 companies of other 
states and foreign countries transact 
business in New Jersey. 

Colonel Kelly gave considerable atten- 
tion to the events leading up to the re- 
cent failure of the New Jersey Fidelity 
& Plate Glass, which was one of the few 
casualty companies to close its doors in 
the state. He said: 

“Possession of this company was tak- 
en by me on May 28, 1932, at the request 
of the board of directors. Immediately 
before closing, all policies of insurance, 
except fidelity and surety bonds, were 
reinsured in another company. By this 
action about 65,000 policyholders are not 
involved in the liquidation and the com- 
pany earned a profit of some $500,000 by 
the transaction. The assets amount to 
about $4,500,000. The liabilities are 
mostly of a contingent character or for 
amounts which cannot be definitely de- 
termined as yet. 

Federal Surety Collapse Hastened 


Failure 


“This company was organized in 1868 
and had a splendid history and reputa- 
tion. It transacted a general casualty 
and surety business. About three years 
ago it entered the business of guaran- 
teeing financial obligations. In many of 
these transactions it acted as co-surety 
with the Federal Surety of Iowa. That 
company failed about a year ago, and 
this condition was responsible in a large 
measure for the failure of the New Jer- 
sey company. 

“The situation in this company is un- 
usually complicated. It was transacting 
business in thirty-five states, had 
branches in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Washington, and about 2,000 
agencies throughout the United States. 

“Ancillary liquidators or receivers have 
been appointed by the courts of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Minne- 
sota. Similar actions are pending in 
Missouri, Maryland and Rhode Island. 

“Unfortunately the cash resources were 
almost entirely depleted at the time the 
Department took possession. It was ob- 
vious that the liquidator must collect sub- 
stantial sums of money without loss of 
time if the company’s affairs were to be 
properly safeguarded. 

Liquidation of Assets 

“In this he was successful to such an 
extent that the cash in banks at August 
31, 1932, amounted to nearly $225,000, 
after paying the expenses of administra- 
tion up to that time; and this has been 
accomplished in spite of the fact that 
practically ali the company’s securities 
had been pledged as collateral with vari- 
ous banks, loan agencies and judgment 
creditors. The cash in bank referred to 
above includes only that in possession of 
the domicillary liquidator and does not 
take into account cash in the possession 
of ancillary liquidators or receivers. 

“There is every indication that this 
liquidation will be both lengthy and dif- 
ficult, but adequate efforts are being 
made to conserve the assets and reduce 
expenses. The salary roll at present is 
$7,200 per month as compared with $17,- 
500 at the time of closing. Other ex- 





penses have been reduced in proportion. 
It is not yet possible to make an esti- 
mate of the amount of dividends which 
will ultimately be paid to creditors or the 
amount of time which the liquidation will 
require.” 


DEATH OF O. O. LAUCKNER 


Prominent Hoboken, N. J., Agent Had 
Been in Insurance for More Than 
Forty Years 

O. O. Lauckner, president of the O. O. 
Lauckner, Inc., agency in Hoboken, N. 
J., which also has an office in New York 
City, died last Saturday at his home in 
Union City, N. J. Mr. Lauckner was 
64 years of age and had been in insur- 
ance for more than forty years. Born 
in Jersey City and graduated from Ho- 
boken Academy he acted as city mana- 
ger for the Germania Fire from 1890 to 
1895 and then became connected with 
the United States Casualty as produc- 
tion manager of accident and health 
lines. 

The O. O. Lauckner agency was form- 
ed in 1900 with offices in New York and 
Hoboken. It has represented the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident for more than 
twenty years as general agent in New 
Jersey. Mr. Lauckner, outside of busi- 
ness hours, was fond of bowling and golf 
and was a member of several clubs, in- 
cluding the White Mountain Golf 
League. The general insurance business 
will be continued under the same firm 
name by his widow, Mrs. Lena Lauckner. 


NEW BELGIAN COMBINE 
Thirty-two Belgian insurance comna- 
nies have formed a cornoration called 
the Dispensaries which will furnish med- 
ical service in case of accident. It has 
a capital of two million francs, one mil- 
lion paid in. 


Says Big Bill 
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W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., and 
R. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., Ltd. 
He remained with the latter on the com- 
pletion of his apprenticeship until 1890, 
when he was appointed an engineer sur- 
veyor to Lloyd’s Register. In October, 
1921, on the retirement from active serv- 
ice of Dr. John T. Milton, he succeeded 
him as chief engineer surveyor. 

Mr. Ruck-Keene was a vice-president 
of the Institution of Naval Architects. 
In his long term of office in the service 
of Lloyd’s Register he was recognized 
as a leading authority on the far- 
reaching developments in marine pro- 
pulsion which occurred, and during that 
period he was prominently associated in 
the many amendments and additions 
made to various important rules of the 
society. He coupled with his wide ,tech- 
nical knowledge and experience a happy 
manner which endeared him alike to his 
business colleagues and friends. The 
deceased was a keen golfer. 

* * * 


Lloyd’s Man Has Ballet Produced 
A new ballet which has just been pro- 
duced with success at Sadler’s Wells 
Theater, London, is the work of Geoffrey 














Toye, a well-known Lloyd’s underwriter 
and conductor of the amateur orchestra 
attached to that institution. Music and 
insurance are Mr. Toye’s twin loves, 
though he probably makes more money 
out of the latter. 

His ballet, “Douanes,” was written and 
composed by himself in spare moments, 
and he personally conducted the first 
performance of the work. It is a skit on 
the Custom House antics at a French 
port. No great originality can be 
claimed for Mr. Toye’s music, but it is 
effective, and certain British phrases are 
cleverly introduced into the score. 

Among the famous dancers who inter- 
preted “Douanes” were Ninette de Va- 
lois and Anton Dolin. Mr. Toye comes 
of a musical family and his brother, 
Francis Toye, is a distinguished London 
musical critic. 

* * * 


Lawyers and Agents Fight It Out at 
Atlantic City 


Combination real estate and insurance 
offices in Atlantic City and some of the 
local lawyers are now having somewhat 
of a battle on the matter of grabbing 
each other’s business. The insurance- 
real estate men contend that there are 
some lawyers who do not hesitate to de- 
mand commissions on insurance in 
which they are interested and the law- 
yers retaliate by claiming that real estate 
cases are going into court without the 
employment of counsel. 

Recently members of the Atlantic 
County Bar succeeded in having thrown 
out every case filed by a real estate 
agent in the district court where no law- 
yer had been employed. The insurance 
men say that the whole mixup was 
started by a group of young lawyers who 
have found legal business dull of late. 

* * * 


“Human Interest” Adjustment 


Insurance adjusters are not so hard- 
boiled as humorists sometimes picture 
them. In a recent Virginia case human 
consideration tempered justice. An in- 
sured car struck a cow, breaking its leg. 
The adjuster learned that the cow was 
the mainstay of a farmer with a wife 
and nine children. The farmer had been 
employed in a coal mine which closed, 
but too late to raise a garden. He val- 
ued the cow at $30 and claimed it was 
a total loss. The adjuster first wanted 
to settle for $25, but when he saw the 
cow with its leg in splints and one of 
the farmer’s boys trying to milk it, 
though it had gone dry after the acci- 
dent, the adjuster settled for $30. The 
company approved. 

25:8 


Collection Letters 


The magazine, Credit and Financial 
Management, is featuring publication of 
letters which are being used to collect 
balances. Each month it prints a sam- 
ple letter which has been effective. The 
following is the letter used recently: 

Gentlemen: 

We are apparently unsuccessful in 
securing your cooperation in con- 
nection with your past due account 
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of $55.90. Three previous letters re- 
main unanswered. 

Our records indicate the above 
amount to be distinctly past due and 
at a point where some definite ac- 
tion must be taken toward settle- 
ment. A_ continuation of your 
present attitude will lead to an un- 
favorable reaction on our part to- 
ward further credit and also to 
different handling of the present 
account. 

We do not believe we are taking 
an unreasonable attitude in request- 
ing that the account either be settled 
or reduced within the next week or 
ten days. We shall, therefore, ex- 
pect to hear from you favorably 
within that time. 

This letter deserves your consid- 
eration. 

Very truly yours, 
Signature. 


New Oklahoma Co. 


(Continued from Page 39) 


case of a specified number of major ail- 
ments. The Society’s maximum liabil- 
ity under this section in any one pre- 
mium year is ten professional calls at a 
charge of not to exceed $2 a call. No at- 
tempt will be made by the Society to fix 
or regulate charges or number of calls 
of attending physician “only in so far 
as relates to the liability of the So- 
ciety.” The attending physician is ex- 
pected to notify the Society at the time 
of making his first professional call and 
to furnish a final proof of such claim 
within ten days after the completion of 
any case. A maximum benefit of $25 is 
paid in all maternity cases “occurring 
after ten months from the date of the 
policy.” 

The annual premium is $32.40 which 
may be paid at the rate of $3 monthly 
or $17.10 semi-annually. “These pre- 
miums,” the certificate states, “are due 
on the first day of the month follow- 
ing the expiration date of the last pre- 
mium payment, and shall be delinquent 
on and after the last day of the same 
month.” 


W. P. Harvey Back 


(Continued from Page 37) 


break off his close connections with them, 
his friends at the time urged him to 
come back soon, but the call of the 
blue Mediterranean looked at the time 
to be forever irresistible. But even the 
Mediterranean can pall. Mr. Harvey 1s 
back; he has had his fill of scenery; and 
he is renewing old friendships in the 
insurance district. 

While abroad his son, an artist of con- 
siderable ability, won favorable recog- 
nition for his portrait work and muvals 
which have been on exhibition. 
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